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THE NEW GERMAN DECLARATION OF WAR 


All events in the trenches of the war, and all discussion of 
peace possibilities in the various parliaments of the world as 
well as in our own Congress, paled into insignificance last week 
on the publication of the new ultimatum of Germany. That 
wtimatum was in the form of a reply by the German Govern- 
ment to the address of President Wilson delivered before the 
United States Senate on January 22 in behalf of world peace. 

Asserting that “ the main tendencies of this [the President’s] 
important statement correspond largely to the desires and prin- 
ciples professed by Germany,” and declaring that Germany’s 
opponents declined to accept these principles, the ultimatum pro- 
ceeds to state that the German Government “ is now compelled 
to continue the fight for existence, again forced upon it, with the 
full employment of all the weapons that are at its disposal.” 

Germany therefore announces that on and after February 1 
she will pursue what is popularly known as the von Tirpitz 
ruthless submarine policy. “ Sea traffic will be stopped with 
every available weapon and without further notice,” in what 
she defines as “ blockade zones” about Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and the eastern Mediterranean. In the ultimatum Ger- 
many issues instructions to the United States as to how Ameri- 
can vessels shall be marked by flags and painted signs in order 
to avoid being torpedoed, and announces that the United States 
will be permitted to despatch only one steamer a week in each 
direction to England and France, provided the port of destina- 
tion is Falmouth, England. This single weekly steamer must 
arrive “at Falmouth on Sunday and depart from Falmouth on 
Wednesday.” 

This is in general a declaration of war against the whole 
world. Specifically it amounts to a declaration of war against 
the United States, unless the people of the United States are 
willing to take their instructions from Germany as to what 
ships they shall send out upon the high seas and how they shall 
sail them, with death as the alternative. At this writing it is 
impossible to say what course the President and Congress will 
take with regard to this ultimatum. The new policy announced 
by Germany is simply a revival, with some added and more 
obnoxious details, of the policy declared in February, 1915, 
against which President Wilson protested by saying on Febru- 
ary 10, 1915, that Germany would be held to “strict account- 
ability ” if American rights were injured or American lives were 
lost as a result. At that time the President also said that the 
United States regarded such a policy as “an indefensible viola- 
tion of neutral rights which it would be very hard indeed to 
reconcile with the friendly relations existing between the two 
Governments.” 

With that curious inability to understand the feeling of the 
rest of the world with regard to Germany's ruthlessness, the 
German Government now says that it will torpedo every Amer- 
ican ship but one a week, and in the same breath asserts that 
“the freedom of the seas has always formed part of the leading 
principles of Germany’s political programme.” The note con- 
cludes with this single sentence: “The Imperial Government 
hopes that the United States may view the new situation from 
the lofty heights of impartiality and assist, on their part, to pre- 
vent further misery and unavoidable sacrifice of human life.” 
This calm expectation that the United States will cheerfully 
its merchant marine under the specific charge of the 

rerman Government would be comic if it were not so tragic 
and humiliating. 

We cannot say what the President ought to do with regard 
to Germany’s ultimatum, because the President is not an auto- 
erat. We can say what the Nation ought to do and what it 
ought to call upon the President and Congress to do. 

Germany demands that America shall unite with her in deny- 


ing the freedom of the seas to all ships but her own; our reply 
should be to call on all other neutral nations to unite with us in 
maintaining the freedom of the seas. 

We should at once break off all diplomatic intercourse with 
Germany, call home our Ambassador, and send home hers. 

We should break off all commercial intercourse with Ger- 
many by prohibiting imports and exports. 

We should take possession of all her ships now in our har- 
bors and hold them as a means of recompense for any damage 
that she may impose upon our shipping. 

We should notify all neutral nations that we have adopted 
this policy and invite them to join with us in it. 

What more we can do to protect Americans and American 
shipping on the high seas should be left to the results of the 
foregoing measures. 


WEEK’S FIGHTING 

There was increased activity on several fronts during the 
week ending January 31 as compared with the week before. 
This has occasioned a discussion as to the probability of really 
large military activity in February. As was the case in the two 
preceding years, much is said in midwinter about “ spring 
drives,” yet there is at least a reasonable probability of a winter 
drive. The greatest deterrent to fighting and marching is not 
cold or snow, but mud. For that reason early spring, with its 
mired roads and overflowed flat country, is a terrible time in 
which to advance. On the other hand, operations in some 
regions when ground and rivers are frozen are not so difficult 
as might be theught. It has been pointed out that at least two 
or three offensives were pushed in February of 1915 and Feb- 
ruary of 1916—the most notable being the Russian siege of 
Przemysl. 

This reason has been assigned to the new German attack 
on Verdun. It was so tar a surprise that the Germans 
made some headway in the vicinity of Hill 304, west of the 
Meuse River. These gains were not important in themselves as 
compared with the great gains made in the French offensives 
on both sides of the Meuse not long ago. Last week the 
French rallied to the defense of their line, and, while the Ger- 
mans maintain some of their gains, they have not really won a 
great advantage. 

On the Russian line the event of the week was what is 
described as a “smashing blow ” by the Russians in Bukowina 
near the Rumanian border. Here the Russians are said to have 
driven the enemy back on a line a mile long and to have taken 
a thousand prisoners. 

The British steamer Laurentic, a large auxiliary cruiser, 
which formerly belonged to the White Star Line, was sunk by 
a mine or submarine off the Irish coast on January 25. The 
captain and about one hundred and twenty officers and men 
were saved; the number of men lost is about three hundred and 
fifty. 


THE 


AMERICAN PROTESTS AGAINST THE 
DEPORTATION OF THE BELGIANS 

German forces have overrun Belgium and destroyed price- 
less works of art, crushed the industries of the people, and have 
done their best to destroy their spirit ; and now that these Ger- 
man forces have been deliberately deporting Belgians into slav- 
ery they have aroused indignation in America as never before. 
By the action of the American Government the Imperial German 
Government has been made aware-of the fact that the deporta- 
tion of the Belgians is viewed with horror by Americans and 
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has brought Germany into disrepute as has nothing else that 
she has done. In November it transpired that the American 
Government, at the request of the Belgian Government, had 
informally suggested to Germany that the deportations were 
having a bad effect on neutral opinion ; and early in December 
it was announced that the American Government had sent to 
the American Embassy in Berlin an official protest to be read 
to the German Chancellor. 

Following the great mass-meeting in New York City protest- 
ing against this deportation, other meetings of a similar sort 
have been held in other parts of the country. Two are specially 
worthy of mention. 

On January 6 the citizens of Minneapolis, in a mass-meeting 
attended by more than a thousand persons, voiced their approval 
of the American protest against the Belgian deportation. The 
fact that a minority of the musicians of the band refused to 
play when they learned the nature of the meeting showed that 
the matter was taken with the utmost seriousness, and that 
there was no mistake as to what the purpose of the meeting 
was. The chairman of the meeting was Mr. W. C. Edgar, editor 
of the “ Northwestern Miller,” who superintended the collection 
of early supplies for Belgium and accompanied them to their 
destination. The Rev. J. M. Cleary read the protest issued by 
Cardinal Mercier. Other speakers were Dean W. R. Vance, of 
the Minnesota University Law School, and Dr. Cyrus Northrup. 
Letters were read from prominent men from various parts of 
the country, including Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard, Elihu Root, and Theodore Roosevelt. The resolu- 
tions which were adopted approved the President’s protest, and 
proclaimed “ steadfast and determined opposition to the policy 
which has resulted and will result in such barbarous treatment 
of a people long since compelled to suffer almost beyond the 
limits of human endurance.” 

A. similar mass-meeting was held in Indianapolis on Janu- 
ary 25. One of the speakers was Madame Dupriez, the wife 
of,one of the professors of the University of Louvain. At this 
meeting also resolutions of protest were adopted. The people 
who crowded the Murat Theater of Indianapolis had reason for 
wishing that more citizens of the great Middle West would take 
up the ery against this uncivilized act. 

From Maine there has come to The Outlook the following 
communication addressed to the Presideat of the United States : 

The undersigned, the Faculty of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
unanimously express to you their thanks for the protest you have 
made on behalf of humanity, and especially of this American 
people, to the German Government against its action in deport- 
ing Belgian citizens from their homes and subjecting them to 
slavery. 

They also express to you their hope that in any attempt to 
promote a peace between the warring nations you will do it in 

a way to exert the full influence of this Nation to secure justice 

for the Armenian people, to restore the Belgian and Serbian 

nations to their independence and rights, and to obtain relief for 
the Polish, Jewish, and Syrian peoples from the terrible wrongs 
suffered at the hands of the warring nations. 

Respectfully, 

Davip N. Bracu, President. Catvin M. CLARK. 

Francis B. Dento. Joun J. Martin. 

WARREN J. Mourton. Freperick T. Persons. 


These protests from the North, the Middle West, and: the 
Northeast are symptoms of a feeling that is evidently growing 
in. this Nation, It is only strong leadership, now lacking, that is 
needed to make the world realize that the people of the United 
States are as little inclined to a “German peace” as any of 
Germany’s foes, and that Americans are capable of understand- 
ing the nature of that peril to liberty and democracy against 
which the Entente Allies are fighting. 


“NO FALSE PEACE” 

“arly in January there was issued a declaration, signed by 
over sixty American religious leaders, protesting against the 
* organized and deliberate effort now being made so to stampede 
Christian sentiment as to create a public opinion blindly favor. 
able: to stopping hostilities without adequate consideration of 
thé issues which the war involves.” The text of this was printed 
in-fullin The Outlook for January 10. In support of this deelara- 
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tion the Faculty of Bangor Theological Seminary, whose com- 
munication to the President concerning the deportation of the 
Belgians we have quoted in full above, has sent to The Outlook 
for publication the following statement, bearing the same 
signatures : 


We, the Faculty of Bangor Theological Seminary, unanimously 
express our full approval of the declaration made public in the 
press on January 1, Demag against a premature peace, and 
signed by the Rev. John Grier Hibben, President of Princeton 
University, Rev. George A. Gordon, Pastor of the Old South 
Church, | wg and by more than fifty others of like eminence. 

We believe that Christian men in this country, and men who 
love those principles of justice which are the breath of American 
National life, must sympathize with the statements in this decla- 
ration. 

We believe that it is the duty of Christians and patriots in 
this country so to voice their convictions that the President will 
have no doubt as to the mind of the people whose highest ethical 
judgments it is his duty to represent to the world. 

For these reasons we believe that the very fact that such a 
= is needed is a summons to all right-minded people in our 
and to unite in its approval and support. 


THE END OF A CHAPTER 


The armed expedition under General Pershing which went 
into Mexico on March. 15, 1916, to punish the bandits who 
raided Columbus is now part of history. What posterity will 
say of this expedition when writing the history of these times 
we cannot know, but we imagine that certain aspects which are 
now almost painful may then seem mainly humorous. To say 
this, of course, is not to reflect on the splendid officers and men 
who composed the expedition or on the splendid officer who 
commanded it. They have been only pieces moved and checked 
with exasperating apparent lack of logic by strings leading back 
to Washington. 

The expedition went into Mexico to “ get Villa.” It was not 
allowed to use the natural means of communication through 
that barren country, the railways. It had not been provided 
with other adequate means of transportation—motor trucks- 
although the army had not failed to ask for them. Consequently 
the expedition was delayed a week in picking up the trail 
of the man held responsible for the Columbus raid by our State 
Department. The trail was apparently, growing hot when the 
strings from Washington stopped farther advance after a party 
of our soldiers was ambushed by Carranza followers at Parral. 
Finally, and this is the supreme irony, as the expedition has 
returned from Mexico, it is reported that Villa has ordered his 
soldiers “ to allow the Americanos to leave unmolested,” and 
has been occupying camps left vacant by Pershing’s men, it is 
said, with the ashes of the latter’s camp-fires still warm. 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been given to the Amer- 
ican people of the battle at Carrizal, when a small American 
force was cut to pieces by a much larger body of Carranzistas. 
The American people have a right to a thorough investigation 
of this affair. There is some evidence that the attack on 
the Americans was unwarranted, and there is other evidence 
that the Americans took the aggressive first and were to blame. 
Of the latter sort of evidence is the note written by Captain 
Morey (American) as he lay wounded in a ditch, in which he 
said that Captain Boyd, the senior American offiger, * feare« 
an ambush” and “ was under the impression that the Mexicans 
would run as soon as we fired,” but before that declares, “* We 
formed for attack, his [Captain Boyd’s] intention being to 
move up to the line of about one hundred and twenty Mexicans 
on the edge of the town.” The note also states that the Mexicans 
actually fired first. 

At any rate, if our soldiers killed at Carrizal were killed by 
Mexican treachery we ought to know it, and if they died as the 
result of the unwarranted acts of their commanding officers we 
no less ought to know that. 

Furthermore, now that the expedition is officially ordere:! 
out of Mexico, it is high time that effort is made to fix the 
responsibility for the unreadiness of the troopers at Columbus 
when the Mexicans attacked. 

The arrival of Ambassador Henry P. Fletcher in Mexico 
will be the full formal recognition of Carranza’s Government. 
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There has been no American Ambassador in Mexico since 
Mr. Henry Lane Wilson was recalled after the assassination 
of Madero. 


NOT A TWICE-TOLD TALE 


The story of the difficulties which have arisen from the most 
peculiar institution in the United States—our conglomerate 
military establishment—is not a twice-told tale. It has been 
told well beyond the Biblical limit of seventy times seven, and 
still the American people seem quite ready to forgive themselves 
for permitting it to exist. 

The folly of the divided control of our military establishment 
has never been more clearly pointed out than in a recent report 
on the mobilization of the National Guard, 1916, made by a 
Committee appointed by Mayor Mitchel, of New York City. 

In this report the voluntary National Guard system is con- 
demned for “ bringing into service men with heavy family and 
business responsibilities, although there was available in the 
country a far more than adequate number of unmarried men 
who had not attained a high economic value.” 

On the economic side, the Committee concludes that for a 


‘ military force of 457,000 men, the strength to which the Hay 


Law requires the National Guard to be raised, the annual eco- 
nomic loss resulting from our present militia system would total 
at least $125,000,000, and possibly $411,000,000. 

On the military side, the Committee concludes that the 
mobilization proved that the National Guard was not to be 
depended upon for defense. 


Under a control divided between the Nation and the States, 
the troops could not be properly equipped, mobilized, and con- 
centrated. Three months after the call the organizations on the 
border did not have the equipment required for action in the 
field, and, classing as recruits the Sisiaiiaaen who had less than 
three months’ service previous to June 18—that is, whose whole 
training had been less than a dozen armory drills—sixty-three 
per cent of the force consisted of untrained men. 


To those who have attempted to excuse the militia muddle 
on the ground that the call for mobilization came only two 
weeks after the Hay Bill had become a law, the Committee has 
this to say: 

It is true that this did create perplexities in the making out of 
rolls and other records, and in 2 the correct formali- 
ties for the various steps in the mobilization programme. But 
confusion of this sort was of minor importance. In principle the 
new National Guard legislation is the same as the old ; it 1s built 
upon a divided control which now, for the second time in a gen- 
eration, has proven, under test, fatal to the military effort of the 
Nation. 


It probably is not necessary for us to add that the Mayor’s 
Committee finds the only true solution to our military problem 
in the establishment of universal military training. 


THE NAVY’S DISAPPOINTMENT 

Last week The Outlook reported the award of a contract to 
an English firm for the manufacture of large-caliber shells for 
the American navy. It has now been announced that the Eng- 
lish Government has prohibited this English firm from deliver- 
ing these shells “ so long as the exigencies of war continue.” 

he refusal of the English Government to permit this sale 
does not alter the fact that the effort to sell us munitions at this 
time of a quality and at a price which cannot be equaled by our 
American manufacturers furnishes strong evidence of the 
industrial revolution which has taken place in England in the 
past two years. 

Nor does it alter the fact that our Navy Department was jus- 

tified in accepting this offer by its desire to stimulate competi- 
tion within the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT VETOES THE IMMIGRATION BILL 

As was generally anticipated, President Wilson vetoed the 
Immigration Bill, following the non-partisan precedent. estab- 
lished by himself and Presidents Cleveland and Taft in disap- 


proving by veto the proposal to establish a literacy test for immi- 
grants. He aptly calls such a test “a penalty for lack of oppor- 
tunity,” and points out that “ the opportunity to gain an eduea- 
tion is in many cases one of the chief liberties sought by the 
immigrant in coming to the United States.” He further points 
out that the provision admitting illiterates who may seek admis- 
sion to the United States as refuge from religious persecution 
will put upon our immigrant officers the invidious function 
of passing upon the laws and practices of foreign govern- 
ments. 

We hope that the effort to pass this bill over the President's 
veto will be defeated. In this case, as in many others, Congress 
is not really representative of the Nation. The real representa- 
tive of the whole people this time, as on other occasions, has 
proved to be the President. 


THE LEAK INVESTIGATION 


Congress is officially investigating the allegations that Wall 
Street speculators made money out of improper information 
coming from high places regarding the President’s peace note 
of December 18. Ks we have said in a previous issue, there is 
little ground for believing that any officer of the Government 
allowed the information to “leak ” through him. Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, a well-known Wall Street speculator, has testified that 
he received no illicit information, but that he based his judg- 
ment as to the stock market upon the published opinions of the 
German Chancellor, whose statements he believed would have 
a bearish effect upon American securities related directly or 
indirectly to the war. 

But in this same testimony Mr. Baruch, under oath, revealed 
some facts connected with the present Administration at Wash- 
ington which deserve serious consideration. He swore that be- 
tween December 10 and December 23 he made profits of 
$476,168.47 by selling or buying on a margin. Thus he con- 
firmed his general reputation, which is that of being a bold 
speculator. At the same time he testified that Colonel E. M. 
House, who holds no official position of any kind, but who is 
known to be a close personal friend and adviser of the Presi- 
dent, asked him over the telephone to recommend a man to be 
appointed on the Federal Reserve Board, and urged him to 
telephone his recommendation to Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury. This he did. The fair inference is that Colonel 
House and Mr. McAdoo regard Mr. Baruch’s counsel on an 
important question of National finance as being valuable. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the great financial system of 
which it is a part form one of the great and praiseworthy achieve- 
ments of the present Administration. It is, to say the least, 
disappointing to find that a Wall Street speculator of a very 
pronounced type can have any influence with regard to the 
personnel of the Board. 


MR. POINDEXTER AND THE POSTMASTERS 


The annual Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appro- 
priation Bill has now been passed by the Senate. This in itself 
would not be a particularly important announcement, but it 
becomes very important by the action of Senator Poindexter, of 
Washington, in inserting a provision into the bill placing ail 
postmasters on the civil service list. 

This has long been urged by the Civil Service Reform League 
and all friends of the merit system. Under Presidents Roose- 
velt and Taft the fourth-class postmasters and the assistant 
postmasters were brought into that system. That meant that in 
every office covered by the order a permanent civil service 
officer would carry on the policy of the office, regardless of 
changes-in its political head. 

If this bill becomes law, it will complete the transformation of 
our postal service from a condition under which it included 
party hacks and spoilsmen in responsible positions to the kind 
of conditiori which characterizes the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system, for instance. Into such a system a boy enters, and, if 
meritorious, rises, and may retire as president. So now in our 
postal service, if the plan in the bill is adopted, a boy may 
obtain a position as a postal clerk in a country town, be trans- 
ferred to a more important postal position elsewhere, and rise 
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through the grades of postmastership from the bottom to the 
top. 

Mr. Poindexter’s provision would add a new activity to life— 
the postal vrofession. 


LORD CROMER 


In the death of the Earl of Cromer on Monday, January 
29, Great Britain has lost one of its finest statesmen. This may 
seem to be an extravagant statement, for Lord Cromer’s states- 
manship was exercised in an administrative rather than in a 
legislative capacity, and he therefore did not enjoy or suffer, as 
the case may be, the journalistic publicity which was given to some 
of his contemporaries. His early training was that of a soldier. 
As Evelyn Baring he went to Oxford, then entered the army, 
and in 1864, at the age of twenty-three, came to New York and 
went to the front with the Federal troops as a foreign officer 
studying the Civil War. His great administrative work was 
done in Egypt. There has not been in recent times a better 
illustration of the wise methods which the British pursue in 
training their diplomats than the experience of Lord. Cromer. 
As a very young man he was sent as secretary to a commission 
investigating conditions in the British West Indies; he then 
went to Egypt in 1877 as a Commissioner of Egyptian Public 
Debt ; and finally was chosen by the British Government to be 
its chief representative in the social and political reconstruction 
of Egypt. From 1883 for nearly twenty-five years he repre- 
sented the British Government in Egypt. His work was that 
of an Ambassador, although on account of the political relations 
of Great Britain to Egypt his title was that of Consul-General 
and British Agent. 

In his Egyptian administration he was quiet, unassuming, 
tactful, but extraordinarily firm, and did more than any other 
one single man to make modern Egypt. This is what makes his 
two-volume work entitled “ Modern Egypt” a classic in the 
literature of colonial history and administration. It is a delight- 
ful book, full of the most authentic technical and governmental 
information, and yet written with touches-of humor and in an 
English style which gives it high rank as a piece of literature. 
Although a soldier and a man of affairs, he was a writer of first- 
rate ability. This is demonstrated by other writings besides 
his “* Modern Egypt.” Only a few years ago, after his retirement 
and when he was living in England, he published a volume 
entitled “ Political and Literary Essays ” which makes delight- 
ful reading. In this book he touches on biography, history, the 
classics, and problems of education, as well as current political 
questions. In 1903 he published a volume of paraphrases and 
translations from the Greek. But he was very far from being a 
pedant or academician. Those American educators who are sin- 
cerely afraid that military training and discipline may destroy 
our love of art and literature will be considerably cheered if 
they will take the trouble to read two or three of Lord Cromer’s 
books. And those who oppose the study of Latin and Greek 
classics on the ground that, being dead languages, they make a 
man dead to the currents of modern life, will find in the career 
of Lord Cromer a man who could read the Greek poets, draw 
up a financial budget for Egypt, decide a lawsuit between two 
peasants with the tactful judgment of Solomon, and, if neces- 
sary, command an army. 

When the history of the modern British colonial empire is 
written, fifty or a hundred years from now, we venture to think 
that Lord Cromer’s name will be, and ought to be, placed on a 
shining page. 


THE JAPANESE CRISIS 


The Emperor of Japan has dissolved the lower house of 
the Diet, the Japanese Parliament. He has thus cut short the 
career of the House of Representatives before it could record a 
vote of lack of confidence in the Ministry. 

Why should there be a lack of confidence? The Prime Min- 
ister, Field-Marshal Count Terauchi, as Governor-General of 
Korea, had already made for himself an enduring name for 
developing a people downtrodden for centuries and suspicious 
of all authority. In addition, he commanded confidence because 
of his personal integrity, independence of character, and far- 
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sighted policies. Although the two-party system is not accen- 
tuated in Japan as here, the several parties which may be 
grouped under the general term Liberal looked to Marquis 
Okuma, the late Premier, as their leader. On the other hand, 
the various brands of Conservatives could hardly find a finer 
advocate than the present Premier. 

Marquis Okuma’s retirement was due to his lack of influence 
over the military section of the administration and to dissatis- 
faction with the conduct of diplomatic relations with China. On 
retiring, the Marquis, instead of recommending as his successor 
the Opposition leader, recommended his own Foreign Minister, 
Viscount Kato, and actually gave to the press a copy of his 
recommendation. This doubly offended the Emperor and the 
Genro, or Elder Statesmen—that small circle which has long 
directed the destiny of Japan—and intrenched them in the 
resolve that the new Premier should be one who could preserve 
harmony between those charged with the conduct of diplomacy 
and those responsible for the defense of the country. They 
therefore chose Count Terauchi, a statesman and soldier. 

Nevertheless, those who had been noting Japan’s gradual 
progress towards a government more responsible to the people 
could only feel that, no matter how splendid an adminis- 
trator Count Terauchi might be, the succession was really a 
step backward, for he did not command a majority in the lower 
house, and many Japanese now believe that no Prime Minister 
ought to rule without a majority there. Of course the lack of 
& majority is not as impressive as it would be if the elections 
to the house were on as broad a basis as in this country. 

The movement in opposition to the Prime Minister, however, 
would not have made itself felt enough to constrain the Emperor 
to dissolve the Chamber were it not for some specific event. 
Such an event has occurred in the announcement of the agree- 
ment just concluded concerning the recent clash between 
Chinese and Japanese troops in Manchuria. By this agreement 
China agrees to punish the officers responsible for the attack on 
the Japanese, pay an indemnity, and warn the soldiers against 
a repetition of the offense; while Japan withdraws her demand 
for police rights in Manchuria and Mongolia, and does not 
press her suggestion for the appointment of Japanese instructors 
in Chinese military schools. Does this agreement show Count 
Terauchi, a soldier, less drastic with the Chinese than was 
his predecessor ? The yellow press of Japan has a reputation for 
being even yellower than our own; it is largely jingoistic, and 
its resentment at Japan’s failure to win all of her recent de- 
mands has affected a large portion of the people. On this inci- 
dent the House of Representatives could record itself as lacking 
confidence in the Ministry. 

In any event, the split between Conservatives and Liberals 
in Japan, crossed by the split between jingoes and milder folk, 
has become more vivid than ever. It may have been accentuated 
by the attempted assassination of Yukio Ozaki, former Minister 
of Justice, prominent because of his attacks on the Terauchi 
Government. 

Elections to the new House of Representatives will be held 
in about two months. Whatever their immediate result, the 
ultimate outcome of the struggle must be in the direction of 
more popular government. 


MOBILIZING CHILDREN AGAINST 
THE CATERPILLAR 


Not only are the white nests of the so-called “ apple tree 
tent caterpillar” ugly, but they are the encampments of a 
destructive host. Though the natural food of this caterpillar is 
the wild cherry, it by no means scorns the apple tree, and in 
the absence of wild cherry and apple it attacks the plum, peach, 
thorn, pear, rose, as well as the beech, witch-hazel, elm, maple, 
and various species of willows, oaks, and poplars. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 662 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, from which we have taken this list of things available 
for the forage for this army, is worth sending for. We recom- 
mend it to any community that in the past has been under 
attack ; and we commend also the example of what the children 
of one town have done. 

Last winter Dr. M. R. Peck, entomologist, who lives in the 
town of Cornwall, New York, enlisted children of three villages 
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of the town in destroying these caterpillars. Rewards were 
offered for collecting the egg clusters. To the unobservant 
these egg clusters are hardly noticeable, for they are but specks 
on the trees (principally the wild cherry and apple trees) and 
remain throughout the winter to hatch in the spring. The 
children soon learned, however, to detect them. During the 
month of December, 1915, 31,368 of these clusters were col- 
lected "by fifty-one children. Before April 48,000 of the clusters 
in this one town were gathered and destroyed. Some idea of 
what 31,000 clusters mean can be seen from the picture which 
is printed on another page. The pile of clusters is there side by 
side with a bushel basket. 

In the “ Bulletin ” to which we have referred it is reported 
that during the winter of 1913-14 egg clusters were gathered 
by the children of the rural school in northwestern Michigan. 
The number of egg clusters thus gathered in that region is 
“ variously estimated at from one million to several million.” 
What this one town in New York has done and what has been 
done in northern Michigan can be done anywhere. Now is the 
time for the communities to rid themselves of this pest. 


THE HISTORY OF AN INVASION 


In 1902 an invading army landed on the southernmost tip of 
Texas, and every year since then this army has ravaged a wider 
territory, carrying destruction before it. This last year the army 
reached the Atlantic coast and established itself on the coast 
from the mouth of the Savannah River southward to the Florida 
line, a distance of some one hundred and twenty-five miles. 

The army to which we refer is an army of insects, the boll 
weevil, destroyer of cotton crops and of old-fashioned methods 
of farming. In the wake of its advance farmers have failed and 
mortgages have been foreclosed, but its coming has helped to 
bring about the modification of the one-crop system, so injurious 
to Southern agriculture, and has {helped to introduce stock- 
raising and diversified farming in regions where cotton had 
always been a king who brooked no rival near his throne. 

The “ Progressive Farmer,” one of the ablest farm journals 
in the country, and a paper which has been a very active force 
towards improving farm conditions in the South, says of the 
latest unprecedented advance of the boll weevil : 

The outlook, while alarming, is by no means hopeless. Cotton 
has been and is being produced at a profit under boll weevil 
conditions, but in most eases the fight has not been an easy one. 

There have always been a few farmers who have succeeded in 
spite of the weevil, and the example of these has been followed 
by others, with a gradual return to prosperous conditions. 
Nearly all of Texas and Louisiana are now in better condition 
than before the weevil came, and the only regret they have is 
that a sound policy was not agreed on by farmers and business 
men in the beginning, and then adhered to. . . . 

Cotton will very probably continue to be the main cash crop 
of the South, despite the boll weevil, but it must be made purely 
a surplus crop, after all needed food and feed crops have been 
grown, along with an abundance of winter and summer legumes 
to maintain and increase soil fertility. 

This is good farming and good sense. 


SAID THE GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA 

In his recent inaugural, address, Governor T. W. Bickett, 
of North Carolina, illustrated graphically the need of diversified 
farming throughout the South. Certainly the following is a 
forcible and picturesque arraignment of the policy of growing 
a single cash crop and depending on outside districts to supply 
food for man and beast. Governor Bickett said: 

If I were the Czar of North Carolina instead of Governor, I 
would issue an edict declaring that from and after five years 
from date any man who imported into North Carolina any corn 
or meal, wheat or flour, beef or bacon, should be forthwith 
hanged without trial by jury and without benefit of clergy. Of 
course, in the beginning I would be denounced as an infamous 
tyrant, but after. the law had been in effect for ten years the 
richest State in the Union would build a monument to me as the 
financial redeemer of my people. 

Governor Bickett’s programme for the improving of country 
life contains other recommendations quite as interesting as the 
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passage which we have here quoted. He advocates, among other 
things, training the girls of the State “ as faithfully in the science 
of the kitchen as the boys in that of the corn-field.” He advo- 
cates requiring the State Highway Commission engineers to 
prepare plans and specifications for all those who desire to 
install water, lights, and telephones in country homes. He asks 
for the appropriation of $50,000 to provide moving-picture 
entertainments in rural schools and the submitting to the peo- 
ple of a constitutional amendment establishing a six months’ 
school term for every child in the State. 


A LOUD CALL UPON REFORMERS 
OF CRIMINAL LAW 


It has long been a custom of courts in this country to suspend 
sentence after the conviction of an offender, for the purpose of 
giving him an opportunity to prove the genuineness of his 
repentance by leading a reformed life, subject, however, to the 
right of the Court to recall him and impose the suspended sen- 
tence if he fails to fulfill his promises of good behavior. This 
course was recently pursued by a United States court in deal- 
ing with an accused who pleaded guilty to an indictment charg- 
ing him with embezzling the money of a National bank of 
which he was an officer, and making false entries in its book 
to cover up the embezzlement. He was sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for five years, the shortest term which 
under the statute could have been imposed upon him, and the 
Court then ordered that the execution of this sentence be sus- 
pended during the good behavior of the defendant. The grounds 
on which this action was taken are stated by the Judge in the 
following terms : 

Modern notions respecting the treatment of lawbreakers 
abandon the theory that the imposition of the sentence is solely to 
punish, and now the best thought considers three elements prop- 
erly to enter into the treatment of every criminal case after con- 
viction. Punishment in some measure is still the object of sen- 
tence, but affecting its extent and character we consider the 
effect of the situation upon the individual as tending to reform 
him from or to confirm him in a criminal career, and also the 
relation his case bears to the community in the effect of the 
disposition of it upon others of criminal tendencies. 


We do not need here to state the special grounds of the 
Court’s action in this case any further than to say that the 
friends of the accused made good his defalcation, that his em- 
ployers apparently desired this suspension of sentence, and that 
his friends and acquaintances were “ unanimous in the belief 
that the exposure and humiliation of his conviction are a suffi- 
cient punishment, and that he can be saved to the good of society 
if nothing further is done with him.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has now held that 
the Court below in thus suspending sentence exceeded its pow- 
ers ; that neither the authority inherent in the Court, to which 
a certain measure of discretion is given respecting length of 
sentences, confers upon it power thus to suspend sentence alto- 
gether, nor is such power sustained by the principles of the 
common law nor by the decisions of either State or Federal 
courts, although it is admitted that it has been exercised with- 
out dispute, and not infrequently by both classes of courts. 

It is not clear to us from reading Chief Justice White’s 
opinion whether the Court holds that the practice is unconstitu- 
tional or simply illegal—whether, that is, the Court holds that 
legislation does not, but could, confer upon the courts the power 
of suspending a sentence, or whether this would be an unconstitu- 
tional interference with executive authority as fixed by the Con- 
stitution. The Outlook agrees absolutely and entirely with the 
principle laid down by the Court below respecting the true func- 
tion of punishment, and the duty of society in inflicting punish- 
ment to consider the effect which it will have upon the individual 
“as tending to reform him from or-confirm him in a criminal 
career.” We think it is safe to say also that most modern 
students of criminal law who seek to see it so administered as 
to effect, not a mere penalizing of crime, but a cure of crime, are 
agreed that large discretion should be allowed the Court in de- 
termining what penalty shall be inflicted for the offense com- 
mitted ; and an increasing number of such students hold that 
the penalty should be fitted, not to the crime, but to the crimi- 
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nal; and in most cases the criminal should be committed until 
cured, as a sick man is to a hospital or an insane man to an 
asylum. We should like to see prison reform organizations 
throughout the country make this decision a subject of careful 
study, with a view to devising and recommending both to Con- 
gress and to the States such legislation as will enable the courts 
to exercise the very desirable power which this decision denies 
to them. 


THE PATRIOTIC ACRE 


The farmers of the Province of Saskatchewan in Canada 
have distinguished themselves in the furtherance of a plan 
hy which they should be gratefully remembered. The scheme 
was launched at the annual Convention of the Saskatche- 
wan Grain Growers’ Association, at Regina, the capital of the 
province. It was to obtain promises from farmers to give the 
produce of one acre of grain land apiece to help Great Britain 
and her allies. Hence the scheme took the name of the Patriotic 
Acre Fund. A canvass of the province brought promises of no 
less than 6,740 acres. When the contributions began to come 
in, it was seen that they were going to be not only of grain but 
also of money. The total of grain reached 84,000 bushels and 
the total of cash reached $29,000. 

The wheat contributed was of various grades, so a sufficient 
quantity was disposed of to enable the Grain Growers’ Associ- 
ation to purchase some 80,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern Wheat, 
which was turned into the best flour obtainable. The bags con- 
taining this flour were inscribed as follows : 

Saskatchewan Flour 
Milled from No. 1 Northern Wheat. 
Grown and Donated to the Empire 
By the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

As will be seen, it was intended to give this flour for the use 
of the British Empire, but it transpired that France had a 
greater need, and so the flour was sent as a free gift to the 
French Government, to be used for the army or for civilian 
needs, as it might see fit. 

The Patriotic Acre Fund is by no means closed. Contribu- 
tions are coming in all the time. After the deduction of ex- 
penses entailed by the shipment of the flour above mentioned, 
the Fund shows at present a bank balance of about $20,000. 

Can an American farmer read the above without feeling that 
there is a hint here for himself? Why should not Kansas, for 
instance, follow the example of Saskatchewan and send some 
of its produce for the relief of Belgium ? 


BOY SCOUTS AND WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday, at a recent dinner of a branch 
of the Boy Scouts of America in New York City, placed em- 
phasis upon one phase of the usefulness of the Boy Scouts of 
which the public is not always aware. That is, the protection 
of wild animal life. 

Mr. Hornaday said: “ Boy Scouts are taught to love the out- 
of-doors. The things which make the mountain, field, and for- 
est most interesting are its wild life. . . . If we hand over our 
country to those who would despoil it of its wild life, America 
will become as uninteresting as certain countries are to-day, 
eastern China, for instance, with its game mostly gone. .. . 
The short-sighted policy of the past was to protect the wild life 
of to-day so it could be destroyed to-morrow. The present far- 
sighted policy is to secure the perpetuation of this wild life for 
the benefit of posterity. Posterity has certain vested rights in 
this wild life. We may use the interest, but we must not touch 
the principal. 

* ‘The enemies of wild life range from cats and men to auto- 
mobiles and other forms of machinery. Much of the wild life 
already has been destroyed. The battle for the lives of the rem- 
nant is fierce. In this fight the aid of the Boy Scouts has been 
sought... . When the Boy Scout is asked to help, let him 
remember it is for the protection of his own interests in wild 
life and the conservation of his own right to enjoy a country in 
which the wild life has not all been destroyed.” 

As Dr. Hornaday pointed out, quoting some game protéction 


posters from Texas, the grandfather of the present boy almost 
exterminated the elk and the bison, and the boy’s father did the 
same with the antelope and mountain sheep. Therefore, if the 
boy who likes hunting cares for hunting anything bigger than 
rabbits, let him help in the conservation of wild life. Not only 
the game which is to be shot ought to be preserved, however, 
but all useful and beautiful birds and beasts as well. The small 
boy has been one of the greatest enemies of these creatures, and 
he can do almost more than the adult man for their protection 
if he is appealed to in the right way. 


BASING FOREIGN POLICY ON FACTS 


HE discussion of plans for preventing a recurrence of 
war goes on in widening cireles and with deepening 
interest. The President’s address has stimulated the hope 

of liberals abroad, and it is to liberals that the world must look 
for the abolition of war if its abolition is ever accomplished. 

The contrast between the methods of the heads of the Eng. 
lish and the American Governments in dealing with this prob- 
lem is interesting. In America the President tells the Senate 
on what principles he thinks a world peace must be founded, 
but his friends—it is permitted to hope without his approval— 
endeavor to forbid the discussion of those principles in the 
Senate. The British Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, on the other 
hand, announces that his Government looks hopefully to some 
method for securing justice and liberty in the future without 
war, but proposes no specific method, Instead, he announces 
that representative men from all parts of the Empire will meet 
at an early day with the War Council to consider the problem 
and devise some method for solving it. 

The partisan spirit which has been injected into the Sena- 
torial discussion suggests the reason why opposition to such 
discussion exists. The problem is so great and the interest is so 
profound that partisan attempts to make political capital for 
one party or by its opponents to put that party * in a hole” ought 
to meet with universal condemnation. Various plans are pro- 
posed. An outline of some of them was printed in our last 
week’s issue. There are objections to any plan— perhaps to every 
plan—which proposes a substitute for war as a means of settling 
international controversies. But there are few men so belligerent 
as to deny that there are also serious objections to war as a means 
of settling international controversies. The whole subject calls 
for light, not heat. Imputation of unworthy motives is out of 
order in such a discussion. The spirit in which these various 
plans should be discussed is well exemplified by one clause in a 
circular letter which has been issued by the League to Enforce 
Peace, in which it is said : 

The point to be made clear is not whether all America agree 
on this or that detail of statement, be the statement from the 
Allies, the Central Powers, or President Wilson, but that the 
United States will take its part in a league of nations to prevent 
future wars, insure international justice, and safeguard the life 
of the world. 

There are those who object to the United States taking 
part in any league of nations on the ground that such par- 
ticipation is not consistent with the traditions of the United 
States. This constitutes no valid objection. Blind adherence to 
tradition is no better in politics than in theology. To affirm that 
we must follow the counsels of our fathers without considering 
whether they are applicable to present conditions is no better 
than to affirm that we must accept the creeds of our fathers 
without considering whether they are consistent with modern 
knowledge. Those truly follow Washington, not who adopt his 
advice given in 1796 without inquiring whether that advice is 
applicable in 1917, but those who imbibe his spirit of courage 
and enterprise and employ that spirit in solving the problems of 
1917. It is perfectly legitimate to argue that the United States 
can and ought to maintain an attitude of isolation, that it owes 
no duties to other nations, and can best fulfill its duties to other 
peoples by still maintaining its freedom from all entangling 
alliances and keeping its door open to those who seek to fly 
from Old World conditions—not by joining forces with liberals 
in the Old World in an endeavor to change those conditions ; 
but those who maintain this thesis must maintain it by a 
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consideration of present conditions, not by quoting what wise 
men said respecting American duties in conditions entirely 
different from those which now exist. 

The conditions are entirely different ; and those who believe 
that duty and safety combine to call on the United States as the 
largest and wealthiest democracy in the world to join with 
believers in popular government in other lands in an endeavor 
to secure universal justice, universal liberty, and universal peace 
founded on justice and liberty cannot be silenced by a reference 
to policies adopted in another age or by citation of authorities 
whose wisdom was seen in nothing so much as in their ability 
to recognize existing conditions and meet them with new policies. 


A PLAN FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 
PATRIOTISM 


On another page there will be found an account and interpre- 
tation of the recent conference in Washington of the National 
Security League. The spirit and objects of this three days’ 
conference of citizens desirous of promoting a fine type of 
Americanism can be best interpreted by the League’s resolu- 
tions. We therefore print the resolutions in full, as follows : 


1. We approve and heartily advocate the plans of the Com- 
mittee on Patriotism through Education of the National Security 
League to create in America an undivided and effective Na- 
tional spirit; to organize the individual and collective power 
of the Nation so as to bring it to bear on National problems 
through democratic instrumentalities ; to emphasize the Nation’s 
needs and opportunities so that each citizen will gladly give the 
necessary time to training for personal service whenever needed ; 
and to establish a National morale and idealism through appeals 
to patriotism. 

2. We approve and indorse the action taken by the National 
League for Woman’s Service for developing and co-ordinating 
the woman power of the United States for constructive patriotic 
work. 

3. Under our faulty military system, of which the organized 
militia and the National Guard have been the chief victims, 
they have nevertheless contributed to keeping alive the spirit 
of military duty and patriotism in this Nation. 

They have been burdened with an unfair and disproportion- 
ate share of responsibility, which we believe should henceforth 
be borne by all citizens alike. 

We recommend, therefore, that the patriotic and defense 
organization here represented support the passage of Federal 
legislation based on the following general principles : 

(a) Training for defense for all physically fit young men 
prior to the age of twenty-one, and preferably in the nineteenth 
year. 

(6) The training to be intensive, continuous field or sea 
training for the period necessary to produce an efficient soldier 
or sailor. 

© The system to be under exclusive Federal control. 

(d) Obligation to serve in war as well as to train in time of 
peace. 

4. We urge the establishment by the Federal Government of 
a proper military policy, together with the means of insuring its 
continuity, in accordance with our system of government, and 
that the necessary steps be at once taken to provide the troops 
and equipment necessary for an effective land defense ; and we 
recommend to the National Congress that in carrying this into 
effect it adopt the judgment of our military authorities. 

5. Our navy must be restored to the position of second naval 
power in the Atlantic, and simultaneously be made the first 
naval power in the Pacific ; and we respectfully recommend to 
the National Congress that in carrying this into effect it adopt 
the judgment of our naval authorities. 

6. We pledge our continued support to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and the National Research Committee, and to 
such agencies as are or may be created to foster a complete and 
effective co-operation between governmental and private activi- 
ties looking toward preparedness for both peace and war. 

7. It is our belief that without the sacrifice of any democratic 
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ideals government should inspire an increased measure of loyalty 
and National unity of purpose ; that it should provide trained 
public leadership, always responsible to the electorate, under 
which there would be a marked increase in governmental and 
individual efficiency. We earnestly request the President and 
Congress to make our civil service more efficient and to bring 
about the adoption of a National executive budget system. 

8. We advocate that an Americanization campaign necessary 
to our effective National defense shall be carried on through 
three main channels—(a) Government, schools, and courts : 
(6) business and industry ; (c) individual citizens as neighbors : 
that every effort shall be made to stimulate the activities of 
those agencies; and we urge our Government to treat with 
foreign Powers to secure throughout the world the unified and 
unequivocal status of American citizens, wherever born. 

9. The United States of America was called into being for thé 
common defense and for the protection of the right of representa- 
tive self-zovernment by its people. During more than a century 
and a quarter we have tested and proved the value of this 
great inheritance. We hereby solemnly affirm our belief that 
the right of the individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness as guaranteed by the Constitution and as rendered 
efficacious by the spirit of our forefathers is the basic principle 
of the Government of the United States. And we hold that in 
our relations with foreign governments we should continue to 
affirm and to defend these rights. 


These resolutions are simple, brief, and definite, and form a 
declaration of principles which can be easily understood, easily 
debated, and easily put into effect. 

In the formulation of these principles the National Security 
League has rendered a definite and patriotic service to the whole 
country. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH CHILDREN 


Searcely any one—we had almost said no one—is content 
with the way in which public and private schools in America 
are training boys and girls. In many quarters criticism of the 
schools is outspoken. In the process of what is called giving 
young people an education it has been declared, with supporting 
evidence, that not only months but years in the life of the 
individual are wasted. Children learn things that they do not 
understand and will never use; and in the process they acquire 
habits of inattention and slipshod work. Moreover, the children 
are in the grip of a relentless system which has its beginning in 
the elementary classes, sweeps through the grades, envelops the 
secondary schools, and reaches its consummation in the colleges. 
The teacher who feels that much of what he is doing is useless 
or worse than useless feels helpless in the midst of this system. 
No one school can apparently rebel ; for if it is a public school 
it is an organic part of the system, and if it is a private 
school its very existence depends upon its ability to put its 
students through the system in order to enable them to enter 
college. 

This situation—which is, of course, not nearly as bad as the 
indictment against it would make it appear—has been the occa- 
sion of many efforts at educational reform. The latest notable 
undertaking of this kind is that of the General Education 
Board. In an announcement bearing the date of January 1% 
this Board (an organization instituted by John D. Rockefeller. 
quite distinct from the Rockefeller Foundation, but with which 
it has been confused) states that it is to “provide Teachers 
College of Columbia University with the funds necessary 
to establish and conduct a school for the purpose of con- 
structive work in the reorganization of elementary and second- 
ary education.” Its purpose is to work out suggested improve- 
ments in the curriculum “by cautious experimentation.” 
Modern languages are to be emphasized, while Greek and Latin 
as languages will not be taught. Science, industry, and the 
domestic arts will be prominent ; and music, drawing, and art 
will have increased attention. Effort is to be made to connect 
the study of mathematics with its wse ; to make studies real to 
the pupils by means of charts and maps, by shop and laboratory. 
and thus to put the pupils into such contact with their environ- 
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ment as to give their school work a basis of reality. The 
school will “ frankly discard that theory of education known as 
‘formal discipline,’” confining itself to those subjects “ which 
are in themselves valuable.” It is expected that the school will 
open next fall. No account that we can give in the space here 
available can convey a just idea of the purposes and spirit of 
this undertaking. Those who are interested in really under- 
standing what they are should write to the General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York City, for its “ Occasional 
Papers,” Nos. 2 and 3. Of these the former, by Charles W. 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard, is entitled ‘“ Changes 
Needed in American Secondary Education ;” the latter, by 
Abraham Flexner, is entitled “ A Modern School.” 

Mr. Eliot in his paper presents nothing novel, nothing radi- 
cally different from what he has advocated for years, nothing 
with which his name as the foremost educational leader in 
America has not long been associated. In nothing, however, that 
he has written has he been more persuasive than in this. 

Briefly and inadequately stated, his thesis is that “ the most 
important part of education has always been the training of 
the senses ;” that in the old days the farm boy got this training 
in the fields and forests, in association with domestic and wild 
animals, and in the use of tools ; that with the changes in mod- 
ern life these old ways of training the senses have gone, and 
nothing has really taken their place ; that the schools, originally 
designed to supplement the training of the senses by education 
through books and by the development of the memory, have 
held fast to their old methods, which were originally only a part 
of education, and have done little or nothing to supply the lack 
of the other part; that such subjects as drawing and music, 
which provide training of the senses, are still regarded as 
frills instead of being what they really are, “important fea- 
tures in the outfit of every human being who means to be culti- 
vated, efficient, and rationally happy;” that the introduction 
of subjects for the training of the senses will not risk the health 
of the children or make school life harder or more fatiguing, 
since such training calls for bodily as well as mental exercise, 
and ean be carried out to a great extent in the open air; that 
this change in education will call for increased expense, and 
will demand new types of teachers, largely men, and therefore 
will have to come slowly. 

Mr. Flexner brings in his paper a severe indictment against 
the present curriculum, pointing out that it is quite “ useless 
to inquire whether a knowledge of Latin and mathematics is 
valuable, because pupils do not get it,” and that the only habits 
acquired through failing to learn Latin or algebra are “ habits 
of slipshod work, of guessing, and of mechanical application of 
formulz not themselves understood,” or, as he puts it in an- 
other part of his paper, “The only discipline that most stu- 
dents get from their classical studies is a discipline in doing 
things as they should not be done.” In support of this conten- 
tion he points out such facts as these: That in 1915, in the ex- 
aminations held by the College Entrance Board, 76.6 per cent 
of the candidates failed to make even a mark of sixty per cent 
in Cicero, and 69.7 per cent of those examined in algebra, from 
quadratics and on, failed to make as much as sixty per cent; 
and that even of those who passed, many did so “ by means of 
devices that represent stultification rather than intelligence.” 

In place of the present curriculum Mr. Flexner presents 
what he calls the “ modern school.” In such a school he would 
not have any subject that does not “serve a purpose ”—not 
merely a materialistic or commercial purpose, for “intellectual and 
spiritual purposes are general and valid.” He holds that the school 
would teach the child not only to use his senses, but to interpret 
what his senses acquire ; that after children got acquainted with 
objects animate and inanimate they would begin experimenta- 
tion ; they would understand such things as a fireless cooker or 
a wireless telegraph ; they would get a basis in fact and experi- 
ence before they dealt with formulas and rules ; that in litera- 
ture such a school would stop forcing children “to worship as 
‘ elassies’ or ‘ standards’ what in their hearts they revolt from,” 
and instead would establish some “connection between the 
school’s teaching and the child’s spontaneous out-of-school read- 
ing,” so that in the end the pupil would learn, for instance, “ to 
care vitally for poetry ;” that such a school would teach 
inguages on the assumption that “ they are valuable only in so 


far as they are practically mastered ;” that such a school would 
connect the various subjects with one another, so that “ every 
exercise would be a spelling lesson,” and “science, industry, 
history, civies, literature, and geography would to some extent 
utilize the same material ;” that such a school would omit every- 
thing “ for which an affirmative case cannot now be made out.” 
One great objection to such a plan is that a school which would 
endeavor to make all its subjects interesting, selecting only 
those which are adapted to the mind of the pupil, would tend 
to make the mind of the pupil flabby, unable to tackle things 
that he finds hard. It is worth while quoting at length part of 
Mr. Flexner’s reply : 

It is, indeed, absurd to invent formal difficulties for the pro- 
fessed purpose of discipline, when, within the limits of science, 
industry, literature, wal politics, real problems abound. Method 
can be best acquired, and stands the best chance of being acquired, 
if real issues are presented. Are problems any the less problems 
because a boy attacks them with intelligence and zest? He does 
not attack them because they are easy, nor does he shrink from 
them because they are hard. He attacks them, if he has been 
wisely trained, because they challenge his powers. . . . 

So far there is little need to speak of compulsion. Compul- 
sion will be employed, however, to somnalee anything that 
needs to be accomplished by compulsion, provided it can be 
accomplished by compulsion. Children can and, if necessary, 
must be compelled to spell and to learn the multiplication table, 
and anything else that serves a chosen purpose, near or remote ; 
but they cannot be compelled to care about the “ Faerie Queene,” 
and sheer compulsicn applied to that end is wasted. If children 
cannot r fens: skillful teaching be brought to care about the 
“ Faerie Queene,” compulsory reading of a book or two is as futile 
a performance as can he imagined. ‘The modern school will not 
therefore eschew compulsion ; but compulsion will be employed 
with intelligence and discrimination. 


It is to try out such ideas as are expressed by Mr. Eliot and 
Mr. Flexner that this new school in New York City is to be 
established. No one could very well object to this plan of 
experiment if the material to be used were wood or stone or 
chemicals. In looking over the plan and the comments upon it 
one is struck by the fact that many professional educators have 
the same attitude toward this that an engineer would have 
toward a process of testing the tensile strength of steel that he 

yas going to use for a bridge. A good many of us who have 
children and think of them as somewhat different from steel or 
stone or rubber are glad to have them in the laboratory as 
experimenters, but are rather skeptical about any plan that puts 
them in the laboratory as objects of experiment. One reason, 
perhaps, why our schools are not any more successful than they 
are is that any system, traditional or modern, tends to make 
those in charge of it impersonal. The cure for that is not by 
substituting still another system, but in getting some humanity 
into those who are dealing with human material. That trite 
saying of President Gartield’s, defining a liberal education as a 
pupil at one end of a log with Mark Hopkins at the other, has 
at least this much truth in it, that no education can be liberal 
which is nothing but a system. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that this experimentation 
school of the General Education Board is to be a laboratory 
using human material, we think it should be weleomed. As a 
matter of fact, in one sense every school is an experiment, for 
every new pupil that enters into it introduces unknown factors. 
Our schools so far are not such extraordinary successes, they 
have not passed the experimental stage to such a degree, that this 
new school will be regarded as any special risk to the children 
who may attend it. Systems do not do anything of themselves ; 
improvements in a system are mainly the attempts to remove 
obstacles in the way of education. One factor, however, that 
cannot be removed from education without destroying education 
itself is the teacher. This experiment will serve a good end 
even if it only shows that what its advocates regard as obstacles 
to education are not obstacles at all, or if it does nothing more 
than to stimulate those using present methods to better efforts. 
In the defense of this experiment the chief emphasis has been 
laid on developing the powers of the pupils. In carrying this ort 
we hope that more emphasis will be laid on training the pupil 
in the use of his powers, in the will to use them, and in the 
desire to have them contribute to a life of service. 
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TAXES 


We doubt if the citizen of any foreign country complains 
more and acts less efficiently about his taxes than the Ameri- 
can. We grumble when the bill comes, but finally draw a 
check and do nothing more about it until the next tax bill 
appears. The residents of a prosperous, not to say rich, suburb 
the other day noticed that their taxes were enormously increased 
by an appropriation to build a two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand- 
dollar school-house. Most of the large taxpayers are New York 
business men. They made inquiry, and found that a taxpayers’ 
meeting had legally passed the appropriation, but that the 
meeting was attended by only a few financially and_ politically 
interested citizens, because, in order to prevent public attend- 
ance, the notice of the meeting had been posted in the local 
engine-house, a building into which the New York business 
men rarely, if ever, entered. But does anybody suppose that 
these well-to-do taxpayers who have been saddled with an 
unnecessary expensive building will do anything effective to 
prevent a repetition of this injustice? Not at all. Engrossed 
in their personal affairs, they will let the political manipulators 
go on using engine-house methods for raising taxes. 

The same spirit is shown with regard to Federal expendi- 
tures and taxes. The present Congress has more than doubled 
the income tax, has increased other forms of taxation, and is now 
proposing to sell bonds the interest on which must be paid by 
living citizens and the principal perhaps by citizens yet unborn. 

In a certain sense these taxes are necessary. In a recent special 
report the Secretary of the Treasury says that $879,000,000 
more than the present income of the Government must be raised 
for expenses before July 1, 1918. He would meet this vast sum 
partly by bond issue, partly by taxation. Now when a man’s 
wife comes to him and says she must have double the allowance 
that she has previously had in order to run the household, he 
instantly begins to inquire what the money is to be spent for. 

How many American citizens pay much attention to the 
detailed expenditures of Congress? Will it not surprise many 
readers to know that if all the legislation proposed for National 
defense, for example, is passed by the present Congress it 
will mean an expenditure of about $800,000,000 ? Of this, 
$61,000,000 is for coast defense, $350,000,000 for naval 
expenses, and $360,000,000 for army expenses. In addition to 
this, if the Rivers and Harbors Bill passes and is signed by 
the President, that means an expenditure of $38,000,000. The 
Public Buildings Bill, if it becomes a law, means an expendi- 
ture of another $38,000,000. We have got to pay about 
$160,000,000 for our experiment in regulating Mexico; pay 
$50,000,000 for a Government shipping venture; pay 
$25,000,000, if the Democratic Administration has its way, 
to the Government of Colombia for the alleged offense of 
acquiring the Panama Canal; pay $25,000,000 for acquiring 
the Danish West Indies ; and spend.large sums for the Alaskan 
Railway and for the establishment of Government nitrate and 
armor plants. 

Now, some of these things are good and necessary, and some 
of them are bad and unnecessary. Everybody who has studied 
the subject knows that there is an enormous amount of “ pork ” 
in the Rivers and Harbors Bill and the Public Buildings Bill. 

Perhaps by this time the reader is saying to himself: “ Well, 
what are you going to do about it?” Something very simple 
and effective. Let us establish a National budget system. 

Our method of Government finance is about as haphazard as 
it could well be. When we want six battle-ships, we decide to 
build them, and then we look around to see where the money is 
coming from, and if the money is not in the treasury we slap on 
some kind of a new tax or sell more new bonds. This is the method 
of a man who mortgages his house when he wants a new auto- 
mobile. It is'this method that leads to bankruptey in private 
life and will inevitably lead to financial disaster, if not bank- 
ruptey, in our public life. 

The British method is the exact opposite. In England the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who corresponds to our Secretary of 
the Treasury, makes a complete and exhaustive report, in which 
he states how much money he wants to spend during the next 
year, the items for which he wants to spend it, and the way in 
which he proposes to raise the money by taxation. This is his 
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Budget. It is presented to Parliament, and every citizen can see 
just what the Geensmaie is going to do and how he himself is 
to be taxed in order to do it. Nor does Parliament have to pass 
or reject the Budget in an entirety as we have to do with our 
appropriation bills. It can modify the details both of expendi- 
ture and taxation, and when Parliament gets through with the 
Budget England knows the exact financial situation for the 
coming year. 

We say to the reader of this editorial, before you complain 
again about the high cost of living and the burden of taxes, think 
whether you cannot do something to get your Congressman or 
your Senator to agitate in Congress for the establishment of a 
National executive budget system. Until that is done, we shall 
continue to have waste and extravagance in the Government 
and intolerable burdens placed upon the taxpayer. 


RECONCILING THE UNRECONCILED 


There are still those to whom all forms of moving pictures are 
anathema. Perhaps this would bea hard statement to prove. The 
chief basis for making it is the fact that no art, industry, or 
religion has yet succeeded in converting all the world. And the 
moving picture has had less than a quarter of a century of life. 

Some of the hostility to the moving picture is based on the 
curious belief that it should be utterly condemned because of 
the trash which it has brought into existence. No one denies 
the presence of trash in the moving-picture world, but it would 
be also hard to deny that the older arts are in a poor position to 
point the familiar index finger of scorn at their younger and 
intermittently erring sister. Pen and brush have had their 
Charlie Chaplins no less than the shadowed screen. 

For those who still remain unreconciled to the moving pic- 
ture, even after a contemplation of this fact, we regret to observe 
that there remains only a very cloistered future. The moving 
picture has left, and is destined to leave, few corners of the 
world outside its domain. 

Before those desolate souls (granting that they exist) retire to 
eternal oblivion they owe it to themselves to take a selected course 
in the best of the newer films. As a first lesson in this course 
we can think of no better choice than “ Joan the Woman.” 

In the technical perfection of its presentation of the story of 
Joan of Are this film leaves little to be desired. For amateur 
photographers who have struggled over the placing of a station- 
ary family group of four or five sitters, the balance and com- 
position of every inch of this film is a constant wonder. 

Geraldine Farrar, who plays the part of Joan, was not cast 
by nature to draw from the story of the Maid of Orleans its 
fullest capabilities, but aside from this her acting leaves little 
opening for adverse criticism. The lavish setting provided for 
her efforts is justified by its artistic effect. 

“ Joan the Wane ” is not only to be recommended to those 
who need conversion to the moving picture, but it is also to be 
heartily recommended to all devotees of the screen. 


WANTED—A SIX-DAY WEEK 


In New York and New Jersey plans for a modification of the 
Sunday laws are under discussion. There are those, on the one 
hand, who wish to allow professional ball games and the open- 
ing of the saloons during certain hours ; there are those, on the 
other hand, who wish to prohibit moving-picture shows as theat- 
rical exhibitions are now prohibited. Very considerable commer- 
cial interests are promoting the agitation for giving permission 
to the saloons and professional ball-players ; the churches are 
being enlisted to maintain the present prohibitions and to add 
a prohibition of moving-picture shows. 

his general question should be determined, not by the com- 
mercial interests of money-getters nor by the religious prepos- 
sessions of church-goers, but by the general interests of the 
community. 

Legislators may well consider the pattern set for them by the 
Fourth Commandment, for that commandment imposed no 
religious observance on the Jewish people; the only duty it 
imposed was keeping one day in seven free from the toil an: 
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drudgery of life. But Sunday legislation does not rest on the 
sacred character of the Fourth Commandment. It does not rest 
upon the right of religious people to have their hours of wor- 
ship not needlessly interfered with, though they have that right. 
The law making six days in the week the normal labor week 
rests on precisely the same principle as the law making eight 
hours in the day the normal labor day. The experience of man- 
kind has indicated, if it has not absolutely demonstrated, that 
the one standard is as necessary to the health and well-being of 
the community as the other. 

One need not be a prohibitionist to believe that the saloon 
is not rendering such peculiar and exceptional benefits to the 
community that it should be opened on the day when grocery 
and dry-goods stores are closed. One need not be a Puritan or 
the son of a Puritan to believe that the moving-picture shows 
are not so much more educative and inspiring than the theaters 
that they ought to be permitted when the theaters are prohib- 
ited. One need not be indifferent to athletics to doubt whether 
the hygienic benefit to the thousands who look on the profes- 
sional ball game is so great that the professional ball game ought 
to be excepted from the laws enacted to give America one day 


in the week freed from the too stimulating and sordid influences 
which are encountered on other days. 

The use of the parks and the playgrounds, non-professional 
athletics without gate receipts, the opening of the museums 
and art galleries, free music in the parks and low-priced music 
in public halls, and easy access for the city-housed to the coun- 
try on Sunday, are for the public welfare because these methods 
give a maximum of rest and recreation with & minimum expen- 
diture of labor. Sunday saloons, Sunday theaters, Sunday 
movies, Sunday professional ball games, and, in general, Sun- 
day professional amusements, are legitimate: y prohibited be- 
cause they involve needless toil on “those who provide snech 
amusements and bring the excitements—and some of tnem the 
hurry-skurry—of American life into the day which American 
tradition has wisely reserved for rest and for forms of recrea- 
tion which are less costly to the toilers. The opposition to the 
encroachment of commercialized entertainment upon Sunday 
should come not only from the churches. It should come from 
all who believe in the laborer’s right to his rest. Consistency 
calls on all who believe in an eight-hour day to unite in demand- 
ing a six-day week. 


AMERICAN VIRILITY IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


HE Congress of Constructive Patriotism gathered in 
Washingten during the last week of January. There 
were no pacifists present. And no opponents of universal 

military training. I wondered at it, and inquired of Stanwood 
Menken, the patriotic live-wire of the National Security League, 
under whose auspices the Congress met, what the principle of 
selection of delegates was. He called my attention to the free 
and unfettered roll of names of men and women appointed un- 
reservedly by governors, by mayors, by colleges and universities, 
by National and commercial organizations, by patriotic and 
civic and military and learned societies, by bar and aero and 
automobile associations, by women’s clubs—a great variety of 
interests, but all distinctively free and distinctively American. 
There were a thousand delegates in attendance. They met in 
the great hall on the tenth floor of the New Willard or in the 
commodious and beautiful memorial building of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

No munitions interest had the slightest influence in selecting 
this particular group of patriots. The latest stock dividend of 
Bethlehem Steel: had no dominion over them. The instinctive 
rule of selection was not commercial or political bias, or lunatic 
sentimentality or high-browed intellectuality, but virility of a 
very determined and unusual sort. There were many splendid 
and attractive women as well as men in the Congress, but the 
mental attitude of American virility applied to them all. Said 
a very discriminating friend of mine to me after the meaning 
of the gathering had permeated his deliberate intelligence: “ I 
have no use for folks of merely primitive brutality, without 
some overlay of cerebrum. But cerebrum without its roots in 
primitive vigor is a menace to the country.” 

Rear-Admiral Fiske’s characterization of America asa female 
among tlie nations evoked merry approval. “ America,” said he, 

‘is like a woman, because she depends for her safety upon the 
absence of physical danger or upon the strong right arm of 
others. Uncle Sam is no name at all for us—it should be Aunt 
Elizabeth.” 

Another amusing indication of the virile abandon of the 
Congress appeared in the glee with which about everybody 
seemed to welcome the somewhat unusual but discriminating 
sprinkling of expletives through the addresses and discussions. 
For example, the delegates enjoyed greatly one speaker's descrip- 
tion of the perverted and undisciplined point of view which Amer- 
ica has to deal with in the person of the immigrant from southern 
Kurope who said : “ I taka my children to America. Send school. 
Little school. Big school. Then college. And when they get 
tinish they can say, ‘To hell mit the President !’” And the 
quotation from Fisher Ames by Emerson was received with 
unmeasured delight : ** A monarchy is like a merchantman ; you 


get on board and ride the wind and tide in safety and elation, 
but by and by you strike a reef and go down. But democracy 
is like a raft; you never sink, but, damn it, your feet are always 
in the water.” 

But it was a sturdy moral virility. On the religious side it 
was voiced by the rector of Trinity Parish in New York. The 
chairman of the evening had informed the rector that he must 
cut his speech short, and he paused only long enough to tell the 
audience that he feared word had got to-the chairman of 
Admiral Schley’s visit to Nashville when the-rector was living 
there. Said a newspaper report next morning : “ Admiral Se hley 
attended Christ Church last evening and listened to a sermon 
by the rector, the Rev. W. T. Manning, after which he was 
driven to his hotel and took a much-needed rest.” Then the 
fighting rector plunged into the defense of Christ and the 
Gospels from the charge of pacifism. “The New Testament,” 
said he, “ does not teach peace at any price. The New Testament 
teaches righteousness at any cost.” “ Is the use of force, for a 
Christian, never justified? There are times when, if one would 
not defend a mother, a wife, or a daughter, he would forfeit 
the name of a man or a Christian.” “The assertion that there 
was never a good war or a bad peace is pernicious, sordid, and 
untrue.” 

This quality of the gathering appeared also in the unmatched 
National analysis of Elihu Root. If ever a man spoke his mind. 
he spoke it. “ What Americans need is a reawakening of the 
spirit of a free, self-governing democracy.” “ Life has grown 
easier, sacrifice has grown harder.” “ An increased income to 
swell the millions of automobiles in the country seems to be the 
mission of the American Republic.” ‘ We are rich in material 
possessions, but poor in spirit.” “ There was a vast loss of young 
men in the Civil War because they were led by officers who 
were wholly ignorant of their duty.” “The principle that 
brought on the present war is the principle that state exigency 
is superior to those rules of morality which control individuals. 
If that principle of national conduct proves victorious in this 
war, then liberty and civilization must die.” “ It doesn’t matter 
whether I think that policy immoral and criminal, as I do. 
What does matter is that approximately one-half the military 
power of the world supports that policy.” ‘“ Germany demands 
the ‘liberty of national evolution,’ a national evolution that 
overran Serbia and crushed Belgium and seeks to partition the 
world. And we stand here with the Monroe Doctrine against 
the push and sweep of that kind of mighty world tendency that 
neither the faith of treaties nor obligation of law nor rule of 
morality should stand in the way of a rstate that finds it to its 
interest to take what it wants for its national welfare and ag- 
grandizement.” “Iam grateful with all my heart to those men 
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who are fighting in the trenches of France and Belgium and 
Russia and Italy and the Balkans to-day for the liberty and 
peace of my children’s children.” (Tremendous applause, while 
the Congress rose to its feet as one man.) 

How the Congress played horse with Delegate Ludwig 
Nissen, a Brooklyn importer, who next day characterized the 
Root speech as “the rankest outrage ever permitted or perpe- 
trated upon a deliberative body”! First they drowned him out 
with hisses and cries cf “ No, No!” Then they let him go on. 
“ We know that England has paid propagandists in this coun- 
try.” “She hasn’t paid us!” they shouted back. ‘ Louder,” 
yelled one delegate. ‘ Lower,” yelled another. “ Ninety-five 
per cent of the American people know only what thoy read in 
the newspapers, and ninety-nine per cent of all they read in 
the newspapers is lies. Every damn one of them would lose their 
financias advertisements if they told the truth.” More uproar. 
“ T know I will not be able to make a speech to you.” “ No, not 
that kind,” from all over the house in reply. “I have never 
tried to be a statesman.” “ Don’t,” in reply. “I’m a plain, 
ordinary—” ‘“ Very,” said the audience, and the eager pro- 
German enthusiast retired discomfited. 

But neither would the Congress allow one of their own view 
to go too far. At the final banquet, at which eight hundred and 
fifty sat down. Lafayette Young, of Lowa, characterized the 
American people as “ too fat to fight.” They enjoyed that, 
extracted the truth from it, and allowed it to pass. But when he 
said that he would, if he had his way, never allow anybody in 
this country again who had fought under the flag of any other 
government “uring the present war, they cried : “ No, no, we are 
not with you there! You are too extreme.” “ All the exchange 
professors coming from other lands to this are enemies of the 
United States,” said Mr. Young. “ No, nc, no!” unanimously 
rang out from the listening auditors. 

You may gather that the Congress was anything but neutral 
in thought, word, and deed. An entirely correct deduction. 
The number of sympathizers with the Central Powers was a 
mere handful. “od help us if we hold the scales of neutrality 
with such a nicety that we incline them towards autocracy’s 
side,” said one speaker. “ You are talking,” came from the 
audience, followed by long and vehement applause. 

Our own National Administration was pretty roughly han- 
dled. Leading Democrats like Mayor Mitchel and Martin W. 
Littleton and Alton B. Parker, who could not help feeling the 
atmosphere, stood it remarkably well—ominously well. It spoke 
volumes for a patriotism far deeper than partisanism. Said the 
polished and militant Willian Roscoe Thayer, of Harvard, “ I 
deny that there is ne a.‘ference between a ravisher and his vie- 
tim.” “Only a moral eunuch can be neutral.” “ I resent the 
imputation that American men are the only men on earth from 
whom manliness can neither be expected nor required.” The 
Congress was ready for the rough-housing of speaker or topic, 
but it never lost its rational balance. It knew exactly what it 
was there for and what its deliberate programme was to be. 
It was National to the core. It was a congress of Americans. 
It was very much inclined to trample upon the idea of a league 
to enforce peace. Root was very diplomatic about it, and pre- 
ferred to “hope” that the President has no notion of commit- 
ting the country to a convention or treaty which would bind 
the United States to go to war on the continent of Europe or 
Asia, or in any other part of the world, without the people of 
the United States having an opportunity at the time to say 
whether they will go to war or not. Because, said he, “ agree- 
ment or no agreement, nobody can get them into any war unless 
at the time they are in favor of fighting for something. And 
nothing can be so bad as to make a treaty and then break it.” 

But Congressman Gardner, of Massachusetts, was far less 
diplomatic. He called the President’s peace plan a scheme to 
declare war by a court of international lawyers. “ A judge 
from Japan, a judge from Russia, a judge from Germany, and 
a judge from God knows where, to be backed by an interna- 
tional army and fleet.” “Do we propose to put the power to 
declare war for the United States into the hands of a group of 
European and Asiatic lawyers? A year ago, some individuals 
who now hold this view were saying that the United States 
should never go to war without a vote of the entire people.” 
“The Monroe Doctrine of this continent is dangerous enough. 
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God help us if we get into the Monroe Doctrine of the world.” 
And even Mr. Traft’s Attorney-General declared : “ Until Amer- 
ica has demonstrated her ability to take care of the problems at 
her door, it is too early to join with the nations of the world to 
enforce peace.” 

The most settled and unanimous conviction of the Congress 
was its decision upon the need of universal military training, 
even if we never again come to the verge of war. The emphasis 
upon the peace value was even stronger than upon the war 
value. Mr. Roosevelt’s letter to the Congress, read by his sister 
(“ What it may lack in personal aggressiveness is more than 
made up in personal pulchritude,” said the Chairman), was an 
expert and complete statement of the Nation’s need, and 
sounded like a great peace document rather than a war docu- 
ment. And side by side with it came the simple, clear, striking, 
and unanswerable brief of former Secretary of War Stimson, 
which demolished with the club of recent experience on the 
border the Hay Bill and the impotence of the flintlock system 
of the National Guard. If this conclusion needed any further 
corroboration, it was abundantly furnished by the virile, clear- 
headed, efficient Mayor of New York in his address from the 
chair. 

American through and through though the Congress was, 
it was daringly and patriotically outspoken with respect to 
our whole governmental and disciplinary system. Thus Medill 
McCormick, Representative-at-large from [linois, in comment- 
ing upon the inefficiency of the American (Government, 
explained the necessity of the boss. He said that responsibility 
was so divided in his home city of Chicago that government 
would not function except for the activities of associations of 
private citizens—committees of vigilantes. “Those whose 
responsibility the.law divides the boss unites.” The Congress 
represented a great sentiment in the country which has grown, 
tired of the everlasting bolstering up of political institutions by 
props from the outside. And the Congress was for a govern- 
ment—loeal, State, and National—that was able to do some- 
thing for itself, and for a great teeming population. “ It is not so 
much the money that is wasted in pork bills,” said President 
Menken, “ but the decadence of the American spirit and the loss 
of respect for government which it implies.” 

But no man held back from laying bare the characteristic 
deficiencies of the American people themselves. And none less 
than Professor Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell College. His 
presentation was all the more powerful because he took cogni- 
zance of the inner possibilities and the instinctively human spirit 
of America under the skin. He spoke of a family whom he met 
and talked with in southern Europe that was on its way 
back to America. He said he knew before he talked with them 
that they had been before in America, for three reasons : first, 
he carried the bundle and not she ; second, their ‘shoes—by 
their shoes ye shall know them ; and, third, the girls were all 
chewing gum—they had risen to that height of civilization 
which women have reached only in America! The head of the 
family said they were going back to Pittsburgh. “ Why are you 
going back to Pittsburgh?” said Professor Steiner. And one 
of the reasons that the toiler from southern Europe gave was : 
“Me worka very hard Pittsburgh. But big boss come along 
every morning, say, ‘ Hello, Mike! how wife, how children?” 
No boss in this country say, ‘ Hella, Mike!” 

But, said Dr. Steiner, “ we are an undisciplined people. Our 
education is not a system, but a chaos. Our children are the 
most indulged children in the world. Neither they nor we have 
yet learned that happiness consists in doing one’s work well.” 
There is no place where the college youth of the country fuse 
and become one. The sports are far more competitive than co- 
operative. The young men on the bleachers in football matches 
are interested in slogans—* Kill ’em!” “ Eat ’em alive !”—like 
savage tribes. “ We shall never be the nation we should be 
while our gentlemen’s sons in college are satisfied with a ‘ gen- 
tleman’s grade.’ It is not that American boys lack daring— 
they have plenty of that. What they lack is the dominating 
power of ideals. Nowadays men are fighting in war and peace 
with their brains. And America can survive only by the power 
of a well-trained and humanized intellect.” And then Dr. Steiner 
told of a conversation that he had with a Russian in the Bulgar 
region when he was representing The Outlook during the perio: 
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of the Russo-Japanese War. And the Russian said: * Our 
officers told us we were big Russian giants; that the little Japa- 
nese monkeys would run at sight of us. They did run, but they 
ran after us. The Japanese fought with their heads and we 
fought with our fists. They hitch their donkeys to the wagons, 
and we make officers of ours.” ‘ America is deficient in ideal- 
ism.” “ When James Bryce was asked what was the greatest 
need of America at the present hour, he unhesitatingly replied, 
* Poets.’ ” 

And as the Congress proceeded the clear slogan of the great 
gathering became, not preparation against war, but patriotism 
through education. Hermann Hagedorn declared that it was 
the stupidity of stand-pat educators which makes wars quite as 
much as the cupidity of munition manufacturers. He proposed 
an alert democracy as the second line of defense. ‘* Unjust wars 
are made by kings and cliques and plutocrats, never by Smith 
and Jones and Robinson. Aggvession represents kings and 
cliques and plutocrats, never the pecple.” America must furnish 
the new world which is to be with leaders in political thinking. 
And Frederick Winsor, of Concord, called attention to the 
immensity of the task of education m America, to the change 
from fifty years ago in the material which we are asked to turn 
into patriotic citizens. There are two great classes of immi- 
grants who come here, said he, who are not naturally sympathetic 
with our Government: first, those who fled from tyrannical 
political power across the sea, and are not naturally symvathetic 
with any government; and, second, the hyphenated population 
in the real sense, which is here for economic betterment and not 
for purposes of patriotism. In order to care for the children of 
these classes, as well as for our own children, our whole system 
of education needs to have duty written into it. There is no 
respect for authority among the children of America, no notion 
of obedience except where it is obviously for selfish advantage. 
The teaching of patriotism should begin, said he, with biography 
in the primary classes, when the imagination of a little child is 
keen and the memory retentive. We have an inexhaustible 
store of men and women who have unselfishly devoted their 
ability and time and fortune and sometimes life to the com- 


munity. Fill the mind of a little child with the nobility of such 
unselfishness, and his memory will recall these pictures through- 
out his life. Thereafter the child will never have to be preached 
to about ideals. They will spring into being in his soul. This 
should be supplemented in the later schools by a thorough course 
in civil government and the duties of citizenship. He pleaded 
for the honest teaching of the truth about the military prowess 
of the Nation. The lies we have taught our children about our 
history are not even necessary. “ Lies are bad enough in any 
event, but they are terrible when they are not necessary.” And, 
finally, give the children a chance to play the game and not 
simply learn the rules. Just before they are sent to work give 
them a course in military training with arms. “ And then some 
day we shall have perhaps the independence and courage and 
courtesy and spirit which France had even before the present 
yar and which she has in far more abundant measure now.” 

Above a few violent and jangling vo1wes—for there was the 
utmost political and non-political freedom of utterance—the 
spiritual note of the Congress rang clear and true. The highly 
intelligent and public-spirited Grace Parker, who has had the 
women of England again and again under observation during 
the war, pleaded for the organization of the woman power of 
the Nation. She touched all hearts by depicting the spirit of the 
women in the Woolwich munition plant. ‘They wale for long 
hours at the heavy machines. “ isn’t it hard ?” saidédMfiss Parker 
to one of them. “ Yes, it is hard; but think whatsgair boyseare 
doing!” And when the lights suddenly all went out in the great 
plant, at the reported approach of the Zeppelins, there was no 
panic, no hysteria, but nine thousand women stood still and sang 
“ Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

Whether you listened to Coffin on industrial power or Peary 
on aero power, whether it was more power and better, military, 
naval, educational, or governmental, it was all for the purpose 
of building anew the unity, the character, and the spirit of 
America. It was a Congress interested, first of all, in the future 
great problem of the world—how to combine efficiency with 
liberty and gentleness. 

Washington, D. C, 


KNOLL PAPERS 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
RAYMOND’ 


AYMOND LODGE, a son of Sir Oliver Lodge, was 
killed in the war. His father has been led by his son’s 
death to write a volume bearing his son’s name. It is in 

three parts: the first, a biographical sketch accompanied by let- 
ters from the son; the second, an account of séanees in which 
communications are believed by Sir Oliver Lodge to have been 
received from his deceased son; the third, a philosophical con- 
sideration of the grounds of Sir Oliver’s belief in “ the hypothe- 
sis of continued existence in another set of conditions, and of 
possible communication across a boundary, . . . a hypothesis 
which has been gradually forced upon the author—as upon many 
other persons—by the stringent coercion of definite experience.” 

I wish that the third part of Sir Oliver Lodge’s book might 
be published separately. It is an admirable statement from the 
scientifie point of view by an eminent scientist of the spiritual 
philosophy in contrast with the philosophy of materialism. One 
may accept this philosophy, as I do, without accepting the con- 
clusions which Sir Oliver Lodge reaches respecting communi- 
cation between the living and the dead. The essential spirit of 
this philosophy may be indicated in a brief statement. 

A traditional college joke is furnished by the student’s answers 
to two philosophical questions : 

“ What is mind?” “ No matter.” 

“ What is matter?” “ Never mind.” 

The last might almost be taken seriously as the answer of mate- 


1 Raymond ; or, Life and Death. By Sir Oliver Lodge. The George H. Doran 


Company, New York. $3. 


rialism to the question, “ What is life ? Never mind: nowhere in 
nature or in man is there adequate evidence of mind.” Mr. Huxley 
defines education as the instruction of the intellect in the laws 
of nature, in which phrase, he says, he includes men and their 
ways as well as things and their forces. Materialism would strike 
out this explanation of the laws of nature. Man it considers to 
be only a form of material things, and the ways of man only a 
phase of material forces. One of the representatives of this phi- 
losophy has said that the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile. An “ Unknown Friend” who once came to me 
for counsel expressed this materialistic philosophy in a sen- 
tence when he told me: “ I used to believe that every word in 
the Bible was the word of God, but now I do not know whether 
there is a God in the world or a soul in my body.” 

This materialistic philosophy, Sir Oliver Lodge affirms, has 
no longer any standing among scientific thinkers. 

It may be doubted, he says, whether materialism as a philoso- 
phy exists any longer, in the sense of being sustained by seri- 
ous philosophers. It is true that a few physiological writers of 
skill and industry continue to advocate what they are pleased 
to call “ scientific materialism.” They desire to show that the 
universe is one, and so they desire to believe that mind and 
matter are simply different aspects of the same physical energy. 
But nothing, says the author, is gained by denying one part of 
the universe for the sake of showing that the universe is one. 
Life and energy are not identical. Life is not a form of energy. 
It exerts no force and does no work ; but it directs energy, and 
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thereby controls the arrangement of matter. The energy of a 
cout which propels a ship across the Atlantic is something very 
different from the engineer’s control of that energy, and it is the 
engineer’s control which makes the voyage possible. Life is not 
tike the locomotive which runs a railway train, but like the 
veneral manager. Life enters into battle with a walking-stick, 
and the guns are fired according to its orders. It discriminates 
between friend and foe, and this discrimination is something 
which laws of physics cannot explain. 

This control of physical energy exists not merely in man. It 
is in the animal ; it is in the plant. They both show guidance, 
direction, control, directed to a definite end. “ A bird grows a 
feather, and a bird builds a nest. I doubt if there is less design 
in the one case than in the other.” The existence of this super- 
human life in the universe directing its energy to a predeter- 
mined end is not to be denied because we cannot see the life 
itself but only the effect of this life. ‘“ A colony of bees, unused 
to the ministrations or interference of man, might puzzle itself 
over the provision made for its habitation and activities, if it 
had intelligence enough to ponder the matter. So human beings, 
if they are open-minded and developed enough to contemplate 
all the happenings in which they are concerned, have been led 
to recognize guidance ; and they have responded to the percep- 
tion by the worshipful attitude of religion.” 

When this directing and controlling power is withdrawn, 
whether from the plant, the animal, or the man, death ensues. 
And when it is thus withdrawn the activity of physical and 
chemical forces is left uncontrolled, and dissolution of the body, 
whether of plant, animal, or man, inevitably follows. But this 
dissolution of the body furnishes no indication that the life 
which dwelt in it and controlled it has ceased to exist. The 
body is a servant of the soul. When the master leaves the body, 
the body decays, as an untenanted house decays, but in neither 
ease does this decay furnish any reason for thinking that the 
tenant has ceased to live. Two lines of Edwin Arnold are 
quoted by Sir Oliver as an expression of his faith: “ All that 
doth live lives always ;” “ Never the spirit was born; the spirit 
shall cease to be never.” 

This living tenant in one man communicates with a living 
tenant in another man, ordinarily through physical symbols. 
We are accustomed to this method of communication, whether 
by speech, by writing and reading, or by artistic representa- 
tion. But how it is that these symbols convey an unmaterial 
thought or feeling from one mind to another mind no one knows. 
“The indirect and surprising nature of the process is usually 
overlooked, as most things are when they have become familiar. 
Wireless telegraphy is not an iota more marvelous, but being 
unfamiliar it has aroused a sense of wonder.” There is nothing 
inherently impossible in the belief that communication can be 
made between mind and mind without the use of symbols, 
any more than there was anything inherently impossible in 
the apparently audacious faith that communication could be 
made between electric stations without any wire connecting 
them. 

Thus far I go with Sir Oliver Lodge in his philosophy. It seems 
to me indisputable. I go further. The history of religious wor- 
ship, the experience of prayer and answers to prayer in spiritual 
experience, seem to me to demonstrate beyond reasonable ques- 
tion that there is a living communication between men and an 
invisible being or beings with whom converse is held without 
the employment of any material symbols. Too many men and 
women in all races, in all ages of the world, in all forms of 
religion, have looked to an invisible Father for guidance in 
perplexity, comfort in sorrow, strength in temptation, and 
received the inspiration they sought, to make it reasonable to 
doubt that this intereommunication between the visible and the 
invisible is a reality. I also agree with Sir Oliver that 
there is no ground for saying that communication of minds 
without any material symbol, that is, telepathy, and the 
communication of embodied minds with disembodied minds, 
that is, spiritualism, is impossible. Nothing which man desires 
to do and which it is for his benefit should be done can be 
dogmatically affirmed to be impossible. 

Science no less than religion has had its dogmatism. It is, 
I believe, on record that scientific men scoffed at the idea of 
steam railways and steamships, scoffed at the idea that the 


telephone could be anything more than a toy or the electric ligt 
anything more than an ornament, scoffed at the idea of commu- 
nications by wireless telegraphy and at the possibility of flight in 
the air by men like the flight of a bird. But all these impossi- 
bles have been achieved. I agree with Sir Oliver in affirming 
the right of men to investigate the -question whether there is 
communication of spirit in the living with the spirits of the de- 
parted, a communication outside the realm of ordinary common- 
place experience, and to have their investigations treated with 
respect. Their conclusions ought neither to be blindly accepted 
because agreeable to our sentiments nor blindly rejected be- 
cause contrary to our prejudices. In short, I agree with Pro- 
fessor Huxley, quoted by Sir Oliver Lodge: “ Sit down before 
fact as a little child, be prepared to give up every preconceived 
notion, follow humbly wherever and to whatsoever abysses 
nature leads.” 
This brings us to the pivotal conclusion of Sir Oliver : 
Speaking for myself and with full and cautious responsibility, 
I have to state that as an outcome of my investigation into psy- 
chical matters I have at length and quite gradually become 
convinced, after more than thirty years of study, not only that 
persistent individual existence is a fact, but that occasional 
communication across the chasm—with difficulty and under 
definite conditions—is possible. 


To this conclusion I have no preconceived objection, but I 
am not satisfied that the so-called “* spiritualistic phenomena ” 
justify Sir Oliver’s conclusion. I have not read with 
care all the communications supposed to have been received 
from his son Raymond. I am fully aware that there are cer- 
tain signs of personality inherent in a communication—written, 
printed, or telephonie—which only an intimate friend can rec- 
ognize. Bernhard Berenson, the famous art critic, will deter- 
mine whether a certain picture is really the work of the artist 
to whom it is attributed and will reach that determination by 
certain indications which he cannot definitely describe to the 
inexpert observer. But the evidences of identification furnished 
by the communications which Sir Oliver Lodge prints, however 
convincing to him, are not convincing to the disinterested and, 
perhaps I should say, inexpert reader. It is possible that the 
investigations undertaken by those engaged in so-called ™ psy- 
chical research ” may reach conclusions which the world will 
have eventually to accept, but those conclusions do not seem to 
me as yet sustained by adequate evidence; and until expert 
investigators have reached more solid ground in their investi- 
gations it is wise for the inexpert to leave the subject alone. 
“Certain people,” says Sir Oliver, “have decided that  in- 
quiry into the activities of discarnate mind is futile ; some 
few consider it impious ; many, perhaps wisely mistrusting their 
own powers, shrink from entering on such an inquiry.” I de 
not think such investigations futile nor impious, but I think it 
wise for most of us to shrink from taking any part in them. 
The subject is one in which it is pre-eminently true that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

Investigations conducted by competent observers have proved 
that frauds have often been perpetrated by persons passing 
themselves off as spiritual mediums. It is a common saying that 
“the wish is father to the thought,” and sorrowing hearts. 
oppressed by a strong desire to hear the voice that seems to have 
been forever stilled in death, are always liable to be imposed 
upon, either by the frauds of others or by their own intense 
wishes. In this counsel to my readers, counsel on which I act 
myself, I do but repeat the advice of Sir Oliver Lodge: “ At 
present in all such tracts we have to walk warily, for the ground 
is uneven and insecure ; and it is better, or at least safer, for the 
majority to forego the recognition of some truth than rashly to 
invade a district full of entanglements and pitfalls.” 

I am not even sure that ability to communicate with the dead 
would be of real advantage to the living. It might serve to 
establish faith in immortality. Could it do anything more? 
The communications thus far received and published certainly 
furnish no illumination or inspiration to the general public, and 
it is at least a grave question whether, if we were convinced 
that our loved dead could talk to us, our curiosity and our affec- 
tions would not combine to turn us aside from fulfilling our 
duty in this present world to the living companions at our sid«. 

The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
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GETTING TOGETHER 


BY IAN HAY 


Few books on the war have had such wide circulation in America as Captain John Hay Beith’s volume entitled “The First Hundred 
Thousand.” It reads like fiction, but is an almost agp picture of Great Britain’s military preparation. Captain Beith is best known 


by his pseudonym “ Ian Hay,” under which the fo 


lowing article’appears. Enlarged by the addition of other matter, this article is soon to 


appear in book form under the joint imprint of Doubleday, Page & Co. and Houghton Mifflin Company.—Tue Eptrrors. 


I 
‘OR several months it has been the pleasant duty of the 


writer of the following deliverance to travel around the 

United States, lecturmg upon sundry war topics to in- 
dulgent American audiences. No one—least of all a parochial 
Briton—can engage upon such an enterprise for long without 
beginning to realize and admire the average American’s amaz- 
ing instinct for public affairs, and the quickness and vitality 
with which he fastens on and investigates every topic of live 
interest. 

Naturally, the overshadowing subject of discussion to-day is 
the war, and all the appurtenances thereof. The opening ques- 
tion is always the same. It lies about your path by day in the 
form of a newspaper man, or about your by night in the 
form of a telephone call, and is simply : 

“ When is the war going to end?” 

(One is glad to note that no one ever asks how it is going 
to end—that seems to be settled.) 

The simplest way of answering this question is to inform 
your inquisitor that so far as Great Britain is concerned the 
war has only just begun—began, in fact, on the first of July, 
1916; when the British army, equipped at last, after stupen- 
dous exertions, for a grand and prolonged offensive, went over 
the parapet, shoulder to shoulder with the soldiers of France, 
and captured the hitherto impregnable chain of fortresses 
which crowned the ridge overlooking the Somme Valley, with 
results now set down in the pages of history. 

Having weathered this conversational opening, the stranger 
from Britain finds himself, as the days of his sojourn increase 
in number, swept gently but irresistibly into an ocean of talk— 
an ocean complicated by eddies, cross-currents, and sudden 
shoals—upon the subject of Anglo-American relations over the 
war. Here is the substance of some of the questions which con- 
front the perplexed wayfarer : 

1. “ Do your people at home appreciate the fact that we are 
thoroughly pro-Ally over here ?” 

2. “* How about that blockade? What are you opening our 
mails for—eh ?” 

3. “ Would you weleome American intervention ?” 

4. “What do you propose to do about the submarine 
menace ?” 

5. You don’t really think we are too proud to fight, do 
you? 

6. “ Are you in favor of National training for Americans?” 

7. “Do you expect to win outright, or are both sides going 
to fight: themselves to a ee oi 

And 

8. “ Why can’t you Britishers be a bit kinder in your atti- 
tude to us?” 

II 


Let us take this welter of interrogation categorically, and 
endeavor to frame such answers as would occur to the average 
Briton to-day. 

But, first of all, let it be remembered that the average Briton 
of to-day is not the average Briton of yesterday. Three years 
ago he was a prosperous, comfortable, thoroughly insular Philis- 
tine. He took a proprietary interest in the British F-npire, and 
paid a munificent salary to the army and navy for looking after 
it. There his Imperial responsibilities ceased. As for other na- 
tions, he recognized their existence ; but that was all. In their 
daily life, or national ideals, or habit of mind, he took not the 
slightest interest, and said so, especially to foreigners. 

“T’m English,” he would explain, with a certain proud 
humility. “ That’s good enough for yours truly.” 

To-day the average Briton would not speak like that. He will 
never speak like that again. He has been outside his own 
island; he has made a number of new acquaintances. He has 
been fighting alongside of the French, and has made the discovery 


that they do not subsist entirely upon frogs. He has encoun- 
tered real Germans at sufficiently close quarters to realize that 
the “German menace” at which his party leaders encouraged 
him to scoff in a bygone age was no such phantom, after all. 
Altogether he is a very different person from the complacent, 
parochial exponent of the tight-little-island theories of yester- 
year. He has encountered things at home and abroad which 
have purged his very soul. Abroad, he has seen the whole of 
Belgium and some of the fairest provinces of France subjected 
to the grossest and most bestial barbarity. At home he has 
seen inoffensive watering-places bombarded by pirate craft 
which came up out of the sea like malignant wraiths and then 
fled away like panic-stricken window-smashers. He has seen 
Zeppelins hovering over close-packed working-class districts in 
industrial towns, raining indiscriminate destruction upon men, 
women, and children. In fact, he has seen things and suffered 
things that he never even dreamed of, and they have broadened 
his mind considerably. 

Last year, under stress of these circumstances, the average 
Briton relinquished his age-long propensity to “let George do 
it” and evolved a sudden and rather inspiring sense of personal 
responsibility for the safety and welfare of his country. He no 
longer limited his patriotism to the roaring of truculent cho- 
ruses at music-halls or the decorating of his bicycle with the 
flags of the Allies. He went and enlisted instead. Now he has 
faced death in person—and outfaced him. He has ceased to 
attach an exaggerated value to his own life. Life, he realizes, 
like peace, is worth retaining only on certain terms, the first of 
which is honor, and the second honor, and the third honor. 

Finally, he regards the present war as a holy war—a’‘crusade, 
in fact. He went into it with no ulterior motives ; his sole 
impulse was to stand by his friends, France and Belgium, in the 
face of the monstrous outrage that was being forced upon them. 
He is out, in fact, to save civilization and human deceney. Con- 
sequently he finds it just a little difficult to understand how 
a warm-hearted and high-spirited nation can be expected to 
remain “ neutral even in thought.” 

With this much introduction to the man and his point of 
view, we will allow him to speak for himself. 


ILI 

“ DoI realize that you are pro-Ally over here ?, Well, somehow 
I have always felt it, but now I know it. When I get home, [shall 
rub that fact into every one I meet. What our people at home 
don’t grasp is the fact that America is inhabited by two distinct 
races—Americans and others. The others appear to me—mind 
you, I’m only giviag you a personal impression—to consist 
either of alien immigrants who have not yet absorbed their 
new nationality, or professional anti-Ally propagandists, or peo- 
ple of mixed nationality with strong commercial interests in 
Germany, whose heart is where their treasure is. These make 
a surprising amount of noise and attract a disproportionate 
amount of attention; but I know, and [ intend the people at 
home to know, that the genuine American is with us in this 
business heart and soul. 

“What's that? The blockade? Yes, I want to talk to you 
about that. I take it you will admit that a blockade is a justi- 
fiable expedient of war. There have been one or two of them in 
history. In the American Civil War, for instance, the North 
established a pretty successful blockade against the Southern 
ports. British cotton ships were everlastingly trying to run 
through that cordon. In fact, I rather think we exchanged 
a few cousinly notes on the subject. Of course blockades 
are irksome and irritating to neutrals. But we look to you 
here to endure the inconvenience, not merely as one of the 
chances of war, but rather to show us that you in this country 
do recognize and indorse the ideal for which we are fight- 
ing. We are fighting for an ideal, you know. I think the way 
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the old country came into this war, all unprepared and spon- 
taneously, just because she felt she must stand by her friends, 
was the finest thing she has ever done. Of course no sane per- 
son expected America to saddle herself gratuitously with a 
European war—without good and sufficient reason, that is— 
but we in England would like to feel that your acquiescence in 
the inconveniences caused by our blockade is your contribution 
to the cause, your slap on the back, signifying : Go in and win! 

“Open your mails? Yes, I’m afraid we de. And we find a 
good lot inside them! Do you know there is a great warehouse 
in London filled from top to bottom with rubber, and nickel, 
and other commodities for which the Hun longs, disguised as all 
sorts of things—rubber fruit, for instance, taken from the most 
innocent-looking parcels; all despatched from the United 
States to neutral countries in touch with Germany? But we are 
most punctilious about it all. Every single article retains its 
original address label, and will be forwarded direct to its proper 
consignee directly the war is over. Can you beat that? 

“Would we welcome intervention? My dear sir, is it likely? 
Supposing you had been caught entirely unprepared, and had 
been sticking your toes in for two years—fighting for time 
and playing a poor hand pretty well—and were at last ready 
to hit back, and hit back, until you had rendered your opponent 
incapable of further outrage, and were in a fair way to fix this 
war so that it never could happen again, would you welcome 
mediation, or offers of mediation ? I think not. 

“Submarines? We aren’t attaching too much importance 
to submarine frightfulness. It is true that we have lost anumber 
of merchant ships and that a number of innocent lives have 
been sacrificed. But let us put our hearts in the background 
for the present and look at the matter from the economical 
and military point of view. We have lost, in twenty-seven 
months, about one-tenth of our original merchant fleet. Against 
that you have to set the fact that we have been steadily 
building new merchant ships during the same period. The 
dead loss of merchandise involved amounts to about one-half 
per cent of the total value—ten shillings in every hundred 
pounds, or fifty cents per hundred dollars. That won’t starve 
us into submission. 

“ But the Germans will build more and more submarines ? 
Very probably. Still, I think we can leave it to the British 
and French navies to prevent undue exuberance in that diree- 
tion. Our sailors have not been exactly garrulous during this 
war, but I think we may take it that they have not been entirely 
idle. Has it ever occurred to you that, although there are hun- 
dreds of Allied war-ships patrolling the ocean to-day, you hardly 
even hear of one being torpedoed by a submarine ? Passenger 
ships and freight ships suffer to the extent I have quoted, but 
not the war-ships. Why is that? Don’t ask me; ask Jellicoe! 
But it rather looks as if the submarine, as an instrument of 
naval warfare—as opposed to a baby-killing machine—had 
rather failed to deliver the goods. 

“The Deutschland? I take off my hat to Captain Koenig ; 
he is a plucky fellow. The U-53? I have no remarks to offer, 
except to repeat my previous reference to baby-killing machines. 
As for the presence of these two vessels in American waters — 
in American ports—I won’t presume to offer an opinion. Still, 
not long ago the U-53 sank six British or neutral vessels off the 
American coast, just outside territorial waters. Fortunately for 
the passengers, an American cruiser was in the neighborhood, to 
guard against violation of American waters, and picked them 
up. But the whole incident looks to me like a deliberate German 
plan to jockey an American eruiser into becoming a German 
submarine tender. 

* Let me see—what else’? Too proud to fight? Not much! 
We know the American people too well. Besides, we suffer 
from politicians ourselves, and know what political catch-phrases 
are. So don’t let that worry you. 

“ National training for America? There I am neither quali- 
tied nor entitled to offer advice. I know the difficulties with 
which the true American has to contend in this matter. I know 
that this vast country of yours is more of a continent than a 
country, and that so long as your enormous tide of immigration 
continues it will be a matter of immense difficulty to develop 
a National sense of personal responsibility. I also know that 
your Middle West is inhabited by people, many of whom have 
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never even seen the sea, who are rendered incapable by their very 
environment of realizing the immensity of the external dangers 
which threaten their country. These must see things differently 
from the more exposed section of the community, and I see how 
dangerous it would be to enforce upon them a measure which they 
revard as ridiculous. But on this great subject of preparedness 
I can refer you to the case of my own country—not as aa 
example, but as a warning. We were caught unprepared. Ia 
consequence, we had to sacrifice our best, our very best, the kind 
that can never be replaced in any country, just because thes 
hurried to the rescue and allowed themselves to be wiped out, 
while the country behind them was being aroused and prepared 
That is the price that we have paid, and no ultimate victory, 
however glorious, can recompense us for that criminal waste of 
the flower and pride of our youth and manhood at the outset. 

“Do we expect to win the war outright? Yes; we do. It is 
true that the Central Powers have recently succeeded im 
devastating another little country, though they have not de 
stroyed its army. On the other hand, during the past fev 
months the Allied gains on the Somme have included, among 
other items, a chain cf fortresses hitherto considered impreg- 
nable, four or five hundred pieces of artillery, fourteen hundred 
machine guns, and about ninety-five thousand unwounded Ger 
man prisoners. Moreover, the French at Verdun have regained 
in a few weeks all the ground that the Crown Prinee wrested 
from them, at the price of half a million German casualties, in 
the spring. German colonies have ceased to exist ; German for. 
eign trade is dead; the German navy is cooped up in Kiel Har- 
bor; and Germany is so short of men that she has resorted te 
outrageous deportations from Belgium in order to obtain indus 
rial labor. On the other hand, our supply of munitions now, at 
the opening of 1917, is double what it was six months ago, and 
our new armies are not yet all in the field. The British navy, 
despite all losses, has increased enormously both in tonnage and 
personnel. So I don’t think we are fought to a standstill yet. 

“ Yes, you are right. All this bloodshed is dreadful. But 
responsibility for bloodshed rests not with the people who end 
a war, but with the people who began it. As for discussing 
terms of peace now, what terms could be arranged which Ger- 
many could be relied upon to observe a moment longer than 
suited her? Have you forgotten the way the war was forced on 
the world by Prussian militarism ? The trick played on Russia 
over mobilization? The violation of Belgian neutrality? Ma- 
lines, Termonde, Louvain ? The official raping in the market- 
place at Liege? The Lusitania? Edith Cavell? The Zeppelin 
murders ? Chlorine gas? The deportations from Belgium and 
Lille? Wittenberg typhus camp, where men were left to rot. 
without doctors or medicine or bedding? How ean one talk of 
‘honorable peace’ with such a gang of criminal lunatics? Ask 
yourself who would be such a fool as to propose to end a war 
upon terms which left the safety of the world exposed to the 
prospect of another outbreak from the same source ? 

“You, sir? Why can’t you people in England be « bit 
kinder in their tone to us here an America? Ah, now you 
are talking. Let us get away from this crowd and go into the 
matter—get together, as you say.” 


IV 

So the average Briton and the average American retire to a 
secluded spot, and “ get together.” The American repeats his 
question : 

“ Why can’t you people over there be a bit kinder? Why 
‘an’t you consider our feelings a bit more? You haven’t been 
over and above polite to us of late—or, indeed, at any time.” 

“No,” admits the Briton, thoughtfully, “ I suppose we have 
not. Politeness is not exactly our strong suit. Th my country 
we are not even polite to one another.” (Try as he will, he 
cannot help saying this with just the least air of pride and 
satisfaction.) “ But I admit that that is no reason why we 
should be impolite to other nations. The fact is, being almost 
impervious to criticism ourselves, we naturally find it difficult 
to avoid wounding the feelings of a people that is particularly 
sensitive in that respect.” 

“ Very well,” replies the American. “ Now, we want to put 
this right, don’t we ?” 

“ We do,” replies the other, with quite un-British enthusiasm. 
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* No one who has spent any time as a visitor to this country 
could help—” 

“ Why, then, tell me,” interpolates the other, “* what is at the 
back of your country’s present resentful attitude towards 
America ?” 

The Briton ponders. 

“* Didn’t some one once say,” he replies at last, “ that ‘ he that 
is not for us is against us’? That seems to sum up the situation. 
We on our side are engaged in a life-and-death struggle for the 
freedom of the world. We know that you are not against us ; 
still, considering the sacredness of our cause, and the monstrous 
means by which the Boche is seeking to further his, we feel that 
you have not stood for us so out and out as you might. Only 
the other day your Government announced that, in their opinion, 
it was time that both sides stated plainly what they were fight- 
ing for. Now—” 

The other checks him. 

“ Don’t you go mixing up the officially neutral American 
Government,” he says, “with the American people, or the 
American people with the inhabitants of America. In many 
districts of America the balance of power lies with people who 
have only recently entered the country, and who have not yet 
become abscrbed into the American people. As for our present 
Goverrment, it was put into power mainly by the people of the 
West—people to whom the war has not come home in any 
way—and the Government, having to consider the wishes of 
the majority, naturally carries out the instructions on its ticket. 
That is how I, as an average American, sense the situation. 
However, that is not the point. Listen ! 

“You say that America has not helped you very much? Let 
us consider the ways in which America could have helped. 
Military aid? Well, of course that is out of the question so 
long as we remain neutral, as we agreed just now we cer- 
tainly ought to remain. Still, there are more than twenty-five 
thousand American citizens serving in the Allied armies 
to-day. Did you realize that?” 

“1 did not,” says the Briton, interested. 

“Well, it is true. There are battalions in the Canadian 
army composed almost entirely of men from the United States. 
Others are serving in the French or British armies. Then there 
is the American Flying Corps in France.” 

“Yes, I have heard of them. Who has not? Proceed.” 

“ Industrial help, again. We are making munitions for you 
night and day. tt is true that we are being paid for our 
trouble; but the cost of living has risen almost as much here 
as invyour own country. Also let me tell you that we are mak- 
ing no munitions for Germany, and would not do so, money or 
no. The same with financial help. Loan after loan has been 
floated in this country for the Allied benefit. How many loans 
have been raised for Germany? Not one! That is not because 
German credit is so bad, but because no true American will 
consent to lend his money to such a cause. Believe me, the 
attempt has been made, and strong influence brought to bear 
more than once, but the result has been failure every time. 

* Red Cross work, again. There are hundreds of Americans 
driving ambulances in the Allied lines to-day and hundreds of 
American women working in Allied hospitals. There are com- 
plete hospital units over there, equipped and maintained by 
American money and American service. Have you ever heard 
of the Harvard Unit, for instance?” 

“ Vaguely. Tell me about it.” 

“ Well, 1 mention the Harvard Unit because it was about 
the first ; but others are doing nobly too. Let Harvard serve 
asa sample. At the outbreak of the war Harvard put down 
ten thousand dollars to equip and staff the American Ambu- 
lance Hospital in Paris. Then in June, 1915, Harvard took 
over one of your British base hospitals, with thirty-two sur- 
geons and seventy-five nurses. That hospital has been main- 
tained by Harvard folk ever since; they go out and serve for 
three months at a time. Harvard also sent an expedition to 
fight typhus in Serbia. Harvard’s casualty list, in consequence, 
has grown pretty long. Not a bad record for one neutral uni- 
versity, eh? I don’t seem to remember your Oxford or Cam- 
bridge sending out a medical unit to help us when we were 
pgnting for a moral issue, too, away back in the Sixties, under 
Lincoln.” 





“ I knew nothing of all this. 
says the Briton, earnestly. 

“ Or,” continues the American, “ we can take the work of the 
American Ambulance Field Service. The American Ambulance 
Field Service with the Armies of France has carried over seven 
hundred thousand wounded since the beginning cf the war ; 
their sections and section leaders have been sixteen times cited 
for valuable and efficient work ; fifty-four of their men have 
been given the Croix de Guerre for bravery, and two the 
Médaille Militaire. Three have been killed in the Service. 
The society has at present over two hundred ambulances at the 
front, besides staff and other cars attached to different sections. 
This Service, which at the beginning of the war was a subsidiary 
part of the American Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly, has for 
the past year been self-supporting, and, although still co- 
operatiye with the hospital, has its own administration and 
headquarters and its own maintenance fund. If you require 
any further information on the subject, read ‘Friends of 
France’ or ‘ Ambulance No. 10,’ both of which books will stir 

ou not a little. 

“Talking of books, if you want to read a genuine American's 
opinion of the Allies and their cause, read ‘ Their Spirit,’ by 
Judge Robert Grant. And if you want to know what another 

rominent American, who formerly admired and reverenced 
pes thinks of Germany now, read Owen Wister’s ‘ Pente- 
cost of Calamity.’ Or, if you want a complete exposure of 
German aims and methods in this war, read James M. Beck’s 
‘The Evidence in the Case.’ 

“Now a word concerning war relief societies in general. 
(There’s more to hear than you thought, isn’t there?) I cannot 
possibly give you details about them all, because their name is 
legion. For instance, this printed list contains the names of a 
hundred and ten such societies, and there are others. As you 
see, it covers Armenian, Belgian, British, French, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Persian, Polish, and Russian relief enterprises of 
every kind. German relief societies? Yes, throughout the 
United States there are eleven German and Austrian societies 
altogether ; but they are all under purely Teutonic manage- 
ment, as a glance at the names of their supporters will show. 
America, as such, stands aloof from them. 

“France and Belgium, of course, receive the lion’s share of 
American sympathy, as being invaded countries, but I have 
told you enough to show what we are trying to do for Great 
Britain too. We are somewhat handicapped, however, by the 
fact, first, that Great Britain is not exactly what one would 
eall a gracious receiver of benefits; and, secondly, that the 
man in the street over here regards your country as too fabu- 
lously rich to require relief of any kind. But, after all, it is the 
spirit of good will which counts, and you have all ours. 

“ Well, the list which I have shown you will give you some 
idea of the big forces that are working for you over on this 
side. But big forces are made up of little forces. As we say in 
this country, it is the little things that tell. All over America 
I could show you little sewing meetings and social gatherings 
which have got together for the purpose of preparing cioth- 
ing and medical comforts for the Allies. Even in cities 
like Milwaukee and Cincinnati, which have the reputation 
of being overwhelmingly Teutonic, there exist very efficient 
and plucky Allied Relief Societies which are carrying on 
in the face of open hostility. There is hardly a village or 
township that does not possess such a society. You have a song 
in England about ‘Sister Susie Sewing Shirts for Soldiers.’ 
Well, over here in the States your cousin Susie is doing pre- 
cisely the same thing. She is doing it so extensively that it has 
been found necessary to establish a great clearing-house in 
New York to deal with the gifts as they come in, sort them out, 
and forward them to their destinations. The clearing-house also 
knows where to stretch out its hand for particular commodities. 
For instance, if there is a shortage of absorbent cotton, the 
clearing-house sends an appeal to Virginia for some more, and 
Virginia sends it. Here is a copy of the monthly bulletin. 
They appear to have been busy. You notice that during one 
period of seven days last month this clearing-house handled 

over a thousand cases of material a day. 

“ Yes, a clearing-house like this calls for some organization 
and labor. Who supply that? A number of American business 


People at home must be told,” 
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men, each of whom has decided to run his business with his left 
hand for the present, leaving his right hand free for war relief. 

* Besides gifts in kind, these same organizations send gifts in 
money. Between seventy and eighty of the leading clubs in 
America have formulated a scheme under which members who 
feel so disposed may have five dollars or so debited to their 
monthly bill to be devoted to Allied relief work. During 
the last three months about eighty thousand dollars has 
been raised and distributed by the clearing-house from this 
source. 

“ Our relief work is both collective and individual. At one 
end of the scale you find a scheme for raising a hundred million 
dollars to maintain and educate Belgian and French orphans. 
At the other, I could show you a poor woman in Boston who is 
living on a mere pittance because she gives every cent that 
she can possibly spare to Allied relief. I know many American 
business men who cross the Atlantic several times a year; on 
these occasions they seldom fail to take with them, as part of 
their personal baggage, a trunk stuffed with surgical dressings, 


rare drugs, and the like. Again, do you know who presented to 
your nation St. Dunstan’s, the great institution for blinded 
soldiers in Regent’s Park, London? An American citizen. So, 
you see, here we are, the American people, the greatest race of 
advertisers in the world, doing all this good work and saying 
nothing whatever about it. Doesn’t that strike you as signifi- 
cant ?” 

“ It strikes me as magnificent,” says the Briton. 

“ Well,” rejoins the other, “ I don’t allow that it is magnifi- 
cent, but it is pretty good. We might do more—ten times more. 
For instance, all our contributions to Belgian relief don’t 
amount to more than the merest fraction of what France and 
Great Britain, in the midst of all the agony and impoverish- 
ment of their own people, have contrived to give. Still, I think 
[ have said enough to show you that we are doing something. 
You'll tell the folks at home, won’t you? It hurts us badly to 
be regarded as cold-blooded opportunists.” 

“Trust me; ]’ll tell them’!” says the Briton, warmly. 

And the Get-Together ends. 


LINCOLN AND THE IMMIGRANT 


BY GRACE 


* H, dear, here it’s the 1st of February! I s’pose we'll 
have to learn that Gettysburg address!” To this Amer- 
ican boy the 12th of February means only extra tasks 

for school. Like many Americans, he takes Lincoln for granted. 

But not so the immigrant. Ask him about Lincoln, and he 
will surprise you witha detailed knowledge of his life,a keen 
understanding, a deep-felt admiration. Far more than any 
other American, Lincoln makes the immigrants feel that this is 
their country as well as the country of the native-born. So they 
have adopted him for their own, perhaps because they share 
with him the pioneer spirit ; they, too, have adventured into a 
new country where life is difficult and hardships many. Like 
him, they have struggled with unfavorable surroundings, against 
ignorance and extreme poverty. “If environment was ever 
defeated,” said a Russian, * it was by Lincoln.” 

Proof of the great admiration for him felt by immigrants of 
every nation comes in unexpected places. A woman was chat- 
ting on the steamer with a Neapolitan lad returning to Italy 
for his military service. Asked where she lived, her answer was, 
“In Springfield, Illinois, a thousand miles from New York.” 

“Ah!” came the immediate rejoinder, “ the home of Lin- 
coln! Will you tell me about him’? We learn in the night 
school. He is my favorite of all your heroes. Washington, the 
Father of his Country, but Lincoln—what can I say? He is the 
great American, the one we all love the best. 

“ He was the sixteenth President,” he went on, breathlessly. 
* He is born in a log cabin, and he frees the slaves, your black 
men, while you fight the Civil War; and Booth shoots him in 
a theater ; and do tell me more! Wait, please, my friends come 
to listen.” 

A Lithuanian returned a short sketch of Lincoln to an 
American, saying, “* Your book sure did give me a hunch. I 
was sick and out of work, but it got me a job.” 

And it was a Pole who said, “* He knew, did Lincoln, there- 
fore he understood.” 

Another foreigner, going as a charity patient to a Hungarian 
doctor, told him, frankly: “ I hesitated to come here till I saw 
the two Lincolns in your reception-room; then I knew Vd 
come to the right man.” 

And it was a Russian who said: “Ifa man should ask 
me to explain the Government, it would not be an easy 
task. But I could show him Lincoln, who embodies our Ameri- 
can democracy, who symbolizes the high ideal we would all 
attain.” 

In an electrician’s little basement shop a visitor saw, pasted 
on the wall by the telephone, the Gettysburg speech and the 
second inaugural, and very grimy and old they looked. “ Yes, 
it was because of Lincoln that | came to your Americ: ™ this 
Jew replied to a question. “[ was born on the shores of the 


HUMPHREY 


Sea of Azov, and when a boy I heard a story about Tolstoy— 
that, traveling in the Caucasus, he made a speech through an 
interpreter to a Tartar tribe; at that time he was greatly inter- 
ested in Napoleon, so he spoke of the French Emperor and of 
other famous generals. At the end of the talk the tall, gray- 
bearded leader stood up, gravely lifted his hand, and said, * But 
you did not tell of the greatest of all, of a man so great that he 
forgave the crimes of his enemy. Will you tell us about him? 
The country he lived in they call America. His name was 
Lincoln.’ 

“ Later [ heard of him again. A sailor friend returned from 
a voyage bringing a wonderful book in English. ‘ It contains,’ 
he told us, ‘things so true and so beautiful that they would 
bring tears to your eyes if you could read them.’ So some 
pages were translated and hektographed for circulation among 
their friends. The book—it was Raymond’s ‘ Life, Speeches, 
and Publie Services of Abraham Lincoln.’ And so I came to 
your America, to the land of the man whose greatness of soul 
had reached to the Sea of Azov. The speeches? Oh, I learned 
them long ago; but when I[ wait for a telephone call my eye 
goes over them, and do you know [ always find something new 
and something fine—like a man who keeps his telescope turned 
all the time to one point in the heavens and ends by discovering 
a new star.” 

Other immigrants, as ardent admirers, hear of Lincoln only 
after they have lived for some time among us. Such is John 
Ettl, a Hungarian, who at a political street meeting heard a man 
in the crowd say, “ Yes, McKinley will make us a good President : 
as great as Lincoln.” “ And who was he?” asked Mr. Ettl 
quickly, and immediately became so interestéd in the answer 
that he began reading about him. He saved his money to buy 
a book on Lincoln, for the story touched him deeply, going to 
his heart. Wishing his children to follow his example, in spare 
moments this immigrant modeled a bust of Lincoln. It was 
placed in the hall, where all the children passed it every day. 
* Oh, it has many faults!” was his comment. “I seethem. Some 
day, when there is leisure, I mean to model the Lincoln that has 
been in my mind for years.” 

Is it not significant that the designer of the Lincoln penny 
should have been a Russian immigrant, who first heard of Lincoln 
in adebating club at the Educational Alliance, on the lower East 
Side in New York? It was wholly characteristic of Mr. Victor 
Brenner that he wanted his design used for a penny instead of 
for a more valuable coin. The moral force in Lincoln’s face, 
he commented, can touch a burdened heart or fire a young life 
in unexpected ways ; and the smaller the value, the more people 
would handle it, particularly children. But you must not think 
too much of that, it touches you too deeply. 

Likewise characteristic was his stipulation that his new relief 
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THE SHACKLETON ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION—THE “ENDURANCE” PHOTOGRAPHED BY FLASHLIGHT 


The Endurance was crushed in the ice and had to be abandoned, and Sir Ernest Shackleton made a perilous trip with his men to Elephant Island, where he left most 
, of his party. After securing help, he returned for these men and rescued them, as seen in the picture below 
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a. PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANK HURLEY, (C) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
THE SHACKLETON ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION—RESCUING THE MEN LEFT ON ELEPHANT ISLAND 
On August 30, 1916, Sir Ernest Shackleton, after three unsuccessful attempts, reached the twenty-two men he had left on Elephant Island four months before. 
Sir Ernest is seen coming into the little bay in a rowboat from the steamer Yelcho, which is hidden by the hills. The rescued party are giving him a joyful welcome 
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(C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


MR. H. €. HOOVER, PRESIDENT OF THE BELGIAN 


THREE GENERATIONS OF GERMANY’S IMPERIAL FAMILY 
RELIEF COMMISSION 


At the left is William Frederick, son of the Crown Prince. 


He was born in 1906. 
Mr. Hoover is now in America to further the werk of the American Commission 


At the right is his father, Crown Prince Frederick William, born in 1882, Kaiser 
for Relief in Belgium, which he has managed with such consummate ability 


William II, in the center, celebrated his 58th birthday January 














A BUST OF LINCOLN, BY JOHN ET A NEW RELIEF PORTRAIT OF THE MARTYRED PRESIDENT, BY 
VICTOR BRENNER 


TRIBUTES TO LINCOLN BY AMERICAN ARTISTS OF FOREIGN BIRTH 


See the article by Miss Grace Humphrey, ** Lincoln and the Immigrant ”’ 
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MERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


SHERMAN L. WHIPPLE 


Mr. Whipple is the counsel of the 
Congressional ‘“‘leak”’ investigation 
committee. He has practiced law in 
Boston since 1885, and has appeared in 
many eases of great importance 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION (c) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, FROM MEDEM 


A POLICE “ HERO” ALASKAN DOGS HELPING THE WOUNDED IN FRANCE 
This fine dog, named ‘‘ Hero,” is the mascot of the Harbor Police The American dogs shown in the picture are bringing a wounded soldier to a dressing station 
of Randali’s Island, New York City. He has many good deeds to his in the Vosges Mountains 


credit, but is now being retired on account of failing eyesight 

















(C) MITERMATIONAL Fi. SERVICE THE WOMAN COUNCIL OF UMATILLA, OREGON 


The women’s ticket defeated the men’s in the recent election in Umatilla, as described in The Outlook of January 17. The new Mayor, Mrs. E. E. Starcher, who 
defeated her husband as a candidate for the mayoralty, appears in the center of the above group 
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4 ' as ’ CATERPILLAR CLUSTERS COLLECTED BY SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN DURING ONE WINTER MONTH 
The ravages of the ‘‘apple-tree tent caterpillars ’’ can be materially 
lessened by destruction of their eggs during the winter. Fifty-one 


> - w * ; children of Cornwall, N. Y., collected, during a single month, 31,368 











U.S. CRUISER MILWAUKEE STRANDED NEAR EUR EK, A HARBOR, CALIFORNIA egg-clusters of this caterpillar ; one boy delivered 4,592. These clus- 
ters are shown in the photograph. They each contain about 200 eggs, 
so the children saved Cornwall’s trees from the attacks of over 
See further account on editorial pages 


The photograph was taken while the first man to be rescued from the cruiser was being hauled 
ashore in a breeches-buoy. The Milwaukee went ashore in a fog while she was engaged in salving . 
a submarine, the H-3, which grounded a few weeks ago. Fortunately no lives were lost 6,000,000 caterpillars, 
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of the martyred President, a gift to a public high school, should 
be reproduced for other schools, to bring before the young peo- 
ple of the land the ideal of Lincoln, the face telling what he 
said in the Gettysburg address. 

In the early days of the Chrystie Street Settlement the vari- 
ous clubs contributed to make a first purchase for the house. 
The money was given all in pennies, and by vote of the young 
people of the neighborhood was used for a large photograph 
of the Saint-Gaudens Lincoln, “ Fourscore and seven years 

” 
ago. 

e )n the stairs of the home of a Jewish rabbi, in an Eastern 
city, there hangs a bronze tablet with a relief of Lincoln, and 
the words of the speech at Gettysburg, placed there, he says, 
that his children may see it daily and absorb its spirit. 

The children’s library in a foreign district in New York City 
reports that their Lincoln books are never on the shelf, for both 
boys and girls pass them on to friends. Instinctively they feel 
drawn close to the ragged boy whose childhood was filled with 
struggle and hardships, who emerged from that early environ- 
ment full of sympathy and understanding and tender love. 
Polish children appreciate more Lincoln’s economic struggle, 





7 February 


the limitations of his country life, for they come of a long line 
of tillers of the soil; Jewish children, on the other hand, are 
more interested in him as the rescuer of the oppressed, the man 
who freed the slaves. All of them like achievement and action, 
the accomplishing of something out of nothing; and whose 
handicaps are greater than those of Lincolna—or these immi- 
grant children ? 

No other biographies are so popular, says the librarian. Feb- 
ruary makes in the schools an equally strong appeal for Wash- 
ington, yet books about the first President are seldom asked for, 
unless the teachers ‘assign special reading. For Washington 
the immigrant child has a great respect and awe; Grant's 
and Dewey’s military successes they admire; but Lincoln they 
love. 

“ Gee!” says Isidore, recommending the book to Jacob, “ it’s 
great! Why, this man was just one of us!” He was, indeed, just 
one of them, one of the common people whom God must have 
loved. And to native-born Americans the immigrant’s love of 
Lincoln suggests a kindling of our patriotism, a new dedication 
of ourselves to the things for which he lived and died, to the 
Lincoln ideal, the truest symbol of American democracy. 


BESIDE THE WAY 
BY JEANNETTE MARKS 


O little wind of every day, 

O little wind of hope, 
Bring to me love 
Beside the way, 

O little wind of every day! 


II 


There’s vexing work for scanty keep, 
With tears for daily drink, 

And but this cup 

To bring me sleep, 
This cup of golden love dream-deep. 


II 
O little wind of every day, 
O little wind of hope, 
Bring to me love 
Beside the way, 
O little wind of every day! 


THE PENSIONERS 


BY EDWARD 


ILSON belonged emphatically to the genus //omo 
sapiens ; species Texicanus ; habitat southwestern part 
of the United States and Antwerp, Belgium. He was tall 

and lithe and handsome, and also sentimental. He was the only 
member of the American Commission for Relief in Belgium 
who flatly refused to fly the American flag from his automobile ; 
he was the only member who publicly declared that he 
said his prayers every night, but, as he confided to me once 
in a moment of great emotion, he had never in his life prayed 
for the President of the United States. The reason for these 
startling facts was that Wilson was an unreconstructed rebel 
and wore pinned in his shirt, just over his heart, a little butter- 
nut ‘badge which his grandfather had worn in °63—a symbol 
of the dead Confederacy and the Lost Cause. 

We called him “ Johnny Reb,” “ Tex,” or “ Stonewall Jack- 
son,” just as it happened to strike us. 

Wilson was disturbed about something. “ The Socialists are 
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right,” he said, thoughtfully, drawing his six feet two from the 
chair beside my office desk. “ There’s only one way to prevent 
wars—kill the spirit of patriotism. Look at that old fool out 
there!” he continued, bitterly, pointing toward a gray-bearded 
Landsturm soldier in shapeless flat service cap, faded gray-green 
uniform, and high hobnailed boots, who, with gun on shoulder, 
strode along the pavement of the Graanmarkt on his way to 
the Aommandantur. “ That old fellow is probably a toy-maker 
in Nuremberg or a barber in Munich, and here he is wandering 
round Belgium ready to die for Kaiser and Vaterland !” 

* Mankind’s a failure,” I acknowledged, cheerfully. “Go on, 
Wilson.” I knew these moods. 

“ The trouble is this,” he drawled. “ There are five old Bel- 
gians in the outer office who have come to ask about their pen- 
sion money. It’s the first time I’ve had to do with Yankee pen- 
sioners. They were here yesterday,” he went on, impressively, 
“‘and for a solid hour I listened to one of ’em making patriotic 
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speeches and telling me how he fought and bled and died for 
my country—my country /—a damned Yankee pensioner.” 

I laughed gleefully, and Wilson turned on his heel. “ Sit 
down, you Johnny Reb,” I gasped. “ What’s it all about? Are 
they Belgian citizens who fought in our War?” 

“¢ Civil War’!” he quoted. “There you go again! Haven’t 
I explained to you that you mustn’t call it the ‘ Civil War’? 
It’s the ‘ War between the States.’ ” 

A timid, eminently respectful knock interrupted us, and Pee- 
ters, the clerk, thrust his head through the half-open door, 
bowing to each of us in turn. “The men have come,” he 
announced. 

“ What men, Peeters ?” 

“The men who saw Mr. Wilson yesterday.” He coughed 
apologetically. “The men for the pensions. They want to see 

ou, Sir. 
. I looked at Wilson, who was still meditating flight and 
cursing under his breath. “ Send them right in, Peeters. Mr. 
Wilson and I are delighted to see them.” 

“ Delighted, are we?” my victim snarled; then his voice 
changed to honeyed sweetness—the sweetness underlying all 
Southern courtesy and hospitality, which is the sweetest in the 
world. “ Aah, goeden > Myneheeren, quel plaisir de 
vous revoir! Mynheer van der Aa, Mynheer de Vos, Mynheer 
Dekkers, Mynheer van Oolen, Mynheer Anderson.” He in- 
troduced them with a flourish—a little file of old men, dressed in 
dingy Sunday best, with heavy leather shoes in place of the 
customary slippers or wooden blokken, each holding his cap in 
his hand, each bearded and bewhiskered, each with thick 
weather-worn skin and little eyes folded deep in wrinkled 
cheeks. These were the pensioners. 

The first of them was scarcely five feet high. Little black 
eyes snapped out from beneath his bushy brows, and he wore a 
sweeping white mustache and an imperial. The second was tall 
and had once been blond; now he was bald as a prophet, and 
his great white beard swung from his Leavy head like a broad 
pendulum ticking off the minutes. The third was blind; his 
graceful, narrow head tilted forward, a flickering smile played 
about his mouth, and I noticed that when his attention was 
strongly attracted his eyes occasionally turned up with a strange 
abortive movement, as if he might take the darkness by surprise 
and change it into light. The fourth man stood straight and 
soldierly, his knees tight together, his great feet splayed out 
from his ankles, and his arms hanging perpendicularly. He had 
an ox-like head, and his wide shoulders were heavy and stooped 
with age. The fifth man was an aged Negro, and feeble-minded. 

Peeters handed me a little paper, which I read aloud: “ Jan 
van der Aa, Pieter de Vos, Georges Dekkers, Willem van 
Oolen, David Anderson. Is that right ?” 

“ Ja, ja, Mynheer ”»—“Parfaitement, monsieur”—* Yes, 
sair,” the voices quavered. 

“Don’t you all speak English?” I demanded. “ You're 
entitled to American pension money, yet you don’t speak our 
language? Vous ne parlez pas—” 

The little man with the imperial burst into voleanic speech. 
“Sir,” he ejaculated, “ they have forgotten the Eengleesh, but 
I—I speak it pairfectly.” 

Wilson sighed. “ Yes, hang it, he does!” he whispered to me. 
“‘ He’s the damnedest, convincingest, Fourth-of-July orator you 
ever listened to. Now he’s off ! Yon can’t stop him !” 

“You are Jan van der Aa?” I interrupted, after the ‘first 
sentence. 

“ Jan van der Aa, sir,” he acknowledged, bowing, and con- 
tinued, impressively : “ Sirs, you see beforre you five men who 
fought in the Grrand Arrmy of the Rrepublie, in the grrandest 
arrmy of the grreatest rrepublic of the earrth.” He rolled the 
rr’s like thunder down the valleys of his speech. “ It was not for 
nothing that we fought. Liberrty and Union are not little 
things. They are eterrnal. They are the same in everry coun- 
try and in everry time. We five were at Gettysburrg and Cold 
Harrborr, de Vos was at Antietam, Dekkers was wounded at 
Atlanta, I was at Chickamauga underr Thomas, Anderson was 
at Peterrsburrg”—the strange, foreign accent turned the fa- 
miliar battle names into mighty voices, voices to conjure dead 
men from the grave and dead deeds from the old books where 


they lie buried ; the man before us was a born orator, he was 
winsome, sweet, powerful, pathetic, by turns—* Forrt Fisherr, 
Culpeperr Courrt-House, Vicksburrg, Shiloh, Champion's 
Hill, Cairro, Chattanooga.” The tremendous words rolled forth ; 
the file of old men stirred; they awoke and threw up their 
heads as he trumpeted forth these names, and I seemed to see 
them young again and soldiers of the Republic. 

But Van der Aa stopped abruptly. He turned half apolo- 
getically to the others, speaking a most vulgar and harsh Flem- 
ish. “’k Heb ’t verget—I'd forgotten what we came for—our- 
moneys,” he said. “ Sirs ”—he addressed Wilson and me once 
more—‘ our pension moneys are overdue. We have received 
nothing since Antwerp was captured. The American Consul- 
General writes, but we receive nothing. Will you tell Washing- 
ton of us? The Government have forgotten ; we are far away, 
and so they have forgotten us.” 

I turned inquiringly to Wilson. 

“Oh, tell them you'll get their money for them. Tell them 
anything,” he whispered, harshly, fumbling his handkerchief. 
“ Stop that devil of a Van der Aa! You don’t understand ; that 
man can talk you to tears!” 

“Mr. Wilson knows all about the case,” I said. “ He will 
cable to Washington the first time he goes to Rotterdam. We 
shall do everything in the world to get your money.” 

Van der Aa thanked me with a gesture and a low bow, and 
repeated my words in Flemish to the others. They thanked us 
slowly. “ And now, sirs—” he began again. 

“Stop him, for God’s sake!” groaned Wilson. 

“* Mynheer van der Aa—” 

“the only things men gladly die for, freedom and union. 
Freedom and union, one and inseparable, now and forever.” 

The spell came over us like a ghost—the ghost of something 
high and splendid—and the voice of America spoke in con- 
quered Belgium. Not through American lips, but through the lips 
of an alien; and not the voice of America to-day, divided, dis- 
united, enslaved in a thousand ways to fear and base interests ; 
not the America, I suppose, of the sixties, blatantly provincial, 
cursed with over-confidence, torn with civil war; but the voice 
of the ideal America—that America of the spirit which Lincoln 
must have seen as Moses saw the Holy Sad from Mount 
Nebo, the America which may be, which must be; the mighty 
Nation like a city set upon a hill, with the glory of heaven 
shining upon her, and young men and women singing in her 
streets. 

I mopped my eyes; Wilson coughed and blew his nose. The 
five old men stood imperturbable, and Van der Aa spoke on and 
on. He was pitiless and glorious. As he talked I saw a flag borne 
to the tops of tall mountains, flung over precipices, whipped 
through morasses and dismal swamps, flung up from the sea and 
set firm in rocky earth; and that flag was the American flag— 
the flag of Wilson’s country and my country. These men had fol- 
lowed that flag—these five aliens. I saw freedom and union like 
simple things, things to be held in the hand as well as in the heart : 
necessary, elemental, homely things. And I saw the world-wide 
war which is waged in every land against freedom and union— 
the fight of caste against caste, of class against class, of masters 
with slaves, of the state against its citizens, of the thousand and 
one Frankenstein monsters of commerce and industry and poli- 
tics and religion against the human beings who have created 
them. Everywhere I gazed there was war. 

“ Liberty and union, one and inseparable, now and forever,” 
concluded Van der Aa, his right arm outstretched to emphasize 
his last period, the eyes of the blind man straining up to catch 
the vanished sun. 


Next morning Wilson’s motor car arrived an hour late at the 
office, and I noticed that from a staf? wired to the wind-shield 
there floated a little American flag. 

“ Yes,” he said, defiantly, “ I say kill patriotism and you kill 
war. I’m taking the first step. I used to be for the South 
against the world, now I’m for all America against the world, 
and maybe some day I'll be for all the world against the world. 
I'll see you late to-night,” he added, very seriously. “I’ve 
got to go to Rotterdam to cable Washingtor about those old 
pensioners.” 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 
HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. L 
Based on The Outlook of January 31, 1917 
Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on ¢he preceding number of The Outlook will 


be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and fer use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 
I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: An International League for 
Peace. 
Reference: 1. Pages 186-189. 
2. Editorial, pages 183, 184. 
(Questions : 

1. Give a summary of the main points of 
the President’s address on world peace. 
2. What is the meaning of “ governments 
derive all their just powers from the con- 
sent of the poh eth ”? 3. To what Gov- 
ernments of the world would this political 
doctrine be repulsive? 4. Can you think out 
a plan, just and applicable, of rearranging 
international governments according to 
racial consent? Do you think President 
Wilson canr Do you think any one can? 5. 
What is meant by “ freedom of the seas” ? 
When free? How free? Free from what? 
6. Compare the President’s world peace 
lan with the platform of the League to 
Vonforce Peace. What additions does the 
President make? Do these complicate the 
plan for peace and make achievement of 
the desired results more difficult ? Discuss. 
7. Name a large number of obstacles to 
world organization. 8. Is not the Presi- 
dent’s plan merely a“ lofty ideal”? Con- 
sider the nature of man, national land 
hunger, the spirit of aggression, desire for 
national expansion, and love of power in 
answering this question. 9. What “ im- 
mense benefits ” would the President’s plan 
bestow upon mankind if it could be ef- 
fected ? 10. Compare the plan proposed by 
Theodore Roosevelt with that of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Which is more concrete, 
applicable, statesmanlike? Just at the 
resent time popular opinion has it that 
Mr. Roosevelt disbelicves in an interna- 
tional federation for the enforcement of 
justice. What do you think? 11. Name 
and discuss Mr. Balfour’s views of a dura- 
ble peace. 12. Do you think America 
ought to have any say in the peace terms at 
the end of this war? Reasons. 13. How 
does The Outlook view President Wilson’s 
world peace address? Has it presented 
good reasons for its belief? Discuss. 14. 
Explain the following statements from The 
Outlook’s editorial on “The President’s 
Ideal :” “There never can be peace in this 
world without victory.” “The beauty of 
the President’s ideal is the fatal defect of 
his address.” “ A beautiful ideal may be- 
come as dangerous as it is beautiful.” 
“Creed without deed is fatal to life.” 
15. What did the President mean by “a 
we without victory” in the present war? 
Vhat is your opinion of it? 


B. Topic: The Gringo in Mexico. 
Reference : Pages 198-203. Also page 178. 
(Questions : 

1. What difference does it make what 
Mexicans think of the United States? How 
has Mr. Mason answered this question? 2. 
Tell what Mr. Mason has to say about the 
commercial and business interests in Mexico 
as affected by Americans? 3. Give the lead- 
ing facts about the Texan war of independ- 
ence and the Mexican War of 1847-8. Do 


you consider these disgraceful affairs in 
American history? Reasons. 4. What is 
the attitude of Mexicans toward Amer- 
icans? Of Americans toward Mexicans? 
Who is responsible? Discuss. Don’t forget 
that these questions have two sides. 6. Is 
it possible bor the nationals of one country 
to understand thoroughly those of another 
country? Why or why not? 7. If you had 
money and were a business man would you 
seek investments in Mexico? Reasons. 
8. Have American business men who go or 
have gone to Mexico “to make their for- 
tunes ” a right to expect their Government 
to protect them and their property? There 
are those who hold that American “ ex- 
ploiters ” in foreign countries have no right 
to look to their Government for any pro- 
tection. 9. What grounds has Mr. , a 
for saying that “ of course there are many 
yoints in which the Mexican policy of 
Mr. Wilson may be criticised”? Do ‘you 
or do you not agree with him? Reasons. 
10. Do you like President Wilson’s Mexi- 
can policy? If not, construct a better one 
and let us know what it is. 11. What 
would be the probable results of American 
intervention in Mexico? 12. What is 
America’s responsibility to Mexico? Dis- 
cuss with great care. 

II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Immigration and Americanization. 
Reference: Page 182. 
Questions : 

1. Without re-reading this topic can you 
tell the main facts it contains? 2. What to 
you is the significance of the statistics pre- 
sented by Mr. Trumbull? 3. Compare the 
“old” with the “new” type of immigrant. 
What is the real significance of this change ? 
4. What is being done to aid the immigrant? 
5. What are the principal causes of our large 
immigration? 6. What have been the in- 
dustrial, social, and political effects of it? 
7. Do you believe in an educational test for 
immigrants? Reasons. 8. How many argu- 
ments can you give against further restric- 
tions of immigration? How many for 
further restriction? 9. Doallthearguments 
against immigration apply with increased 
force against Oriental immigration ? Discuss 
very thoughtfully. 10. What would you 
teach immigrants about American polities ? 


IlI—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Subscribers bear the same relation to 
a journal that voters do to a Congressman. 
2. A federation of nations is impossible 
because it is impossible to effect a Constitu- 
tion of Civilization. 

IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 
(Define accurately the following words and ex- 
pressions. All of the following are found in The 
Outlook for January 31, 1917.) 

Humanity, right, independent and auton- 
omous, international justice, status quo, 
compromise, territorial integrity, allegiance, 
war, justiciable, internationalist, liberalism, 
Americanization, illiterate, intervention. 
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As you add books 
to your library the 
Macey Sectional 
Bookcase expands 
to provide room for 
them. 


It matters not how 
small or how large your li- 
brary may be, you can buy 
just the right number of 
sections to take care of your 
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library grows. 
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How | Raised My Earnings 
from ‘30 to'1000 a week 


The Story of a Young Man's Re- 
markable Rise, as Told by Himself 


week. With a wife and two children 

to support it was a constant struggle 
to make both ends meet. We saved very 
little, and that only by sacrificing things we 
really needed. To-day my earnings average 
a thousand dollars weekly. I own two auto- 
mobiles. My children go to private schools. 
I have just purchased, for cash, a $25,000 
home. I go hunting, fishing, motoring, trav- 
eling, wherever I care to, and I do less work 
than ever before. 

What I have done, anyone can do—for I 
am only an average man. I have never gone 
to college, my education is limited,and I am 
not “brilliant” by any means. I personally 
know at least a hundred men who are better 
business men than I, who are better educated, 
who are better informed on hundreds of sub- 
jects, and who have much better ideas than 
I ever had. Yet not one of them approaches 
my earnings. I-mention this merely to show 
that earning capacity is not governed by the 
extent of a man’s education and to convince 
my readers that there is only ove reason for 
my success—a reason I will give herein. 

One day, a few years ago, I began to “ take 
stock ” of myself. I found that, like most 
other men, I had energy, ambition, determi- 
nation. Yetin spite of these assets, for some 
reason or other I drifted along without get- 
ting anywhere. My lack of education both- 
ered me, and I had thought seriously of mak- 
ing further sacrifices in order to better equip 
myself to earn more. Then I read somewhere 
that but few »z//ionaires ever went to college. 
Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, Schwab, Carnegie 
—not one of them had any more schooling 
than I had. 

One day something happened that woke 
me up to what was wrong with me. It was 
necessary for me to make a decision on a 
matter which was of no great consequence. 
I knew in my heart what was the right thing 
to do, but something held me back. I said 
one thing, then another; I decided one way, 
then another. I couldn’t for the life of me 
make the decision I knew was right. 

I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of any 
great importance in itself, but because I was 
beginning to discover myself. Along towards 
dawn I resolved to try an experiment. I de- 
cided to cultivate my will power, believing 
that if I did this I would not hesitate about 
making decisions—that when I had an idea 
I would have sufficient confidence in myself 
to put it “over ”—that I would not be “afraid ” 
of myself or of things or of others. I felt that 
if I could smash my ideas across I would 
soon make my presence felt. I knew that 
heretofore I had always begged for success— 
had always stood, hat in hand, depending on 
others to “ give” me the things I desired. In 
short, I was controlled by the will é6f others. 
Henceforth, I determined to have a strong 
will of my own—/éo demand and command 
what I wanted. 

But how shall I begin? What shall I do 
first? It was easy enough for me to deter- 
mine to do things—I had “ determined ” man 
times before. But this was a question of will 
power, and I made me my mind that the first 


‘es years ago I was earning $30 per 


step was to muster up enough of my own will 
power to stick to and carry out my determi- 
nation. 

With this new purpose in mind I applied 
myself to finding out something more about 
will power. I was sure that other men must 
have studied the subject, and the results of 
their experience would doubtless be of great 
value to me in understanding the workings of 
my own will. So, with a directness of purpose 
that I had scarcely known before, I began my 
search. 

The results at first were discouraging. 
While a good deal had been written about 
the memory and other faculties of the brain, 
I could find nothing that offered any help to 
me in acquiring the new power that I had 
hoped might be possible. 

But a little later in my investigation I en- 
countered the works of, Prof. Frank Chan- 
ning Haddock. To my amazement and de- 
light I discovered that this eminent scientist, 
whose name ranks with James, Bergson, and 
Royce, had just completed the most thor- 
ough and constructive study of will power 
ever -made. I was astonished to read his 
statement, “ The will is just as susceptible of 
development as the muscles of the body ”! 
My question was answered! Eagerly I read 
further—how Dr. Haddock had devoted 
twenty years to this study—how he had so 
completely mastered it that he was actually 
able to set down the very exercises by 
which anyone could develop the will, mak- 
ing it a bigger, stronger force each day, 
simply through an easy, progressive course 
of Training. 

It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated 
by Dr. Haddock. And I need not recount 
the extraordinary results that I obtained 
almost from the first day. I have already 
indicated the success that my developed 
power of will has made for me. 

But it may be thought that my case is ex- 
ceptional. Let me again assure you that I 
am but an average man, with no super- 
developed powers, save thatof my will. And 
to further prove my contention let me cite 
one or two instances I have since come 
across, which seem to show conclusively 
that an indomitable will can be developed 
by anyone. 

One case that comes to my mind is that 
of a young man who worked in a big fac- 
tory. He was bright and willing, but seemed 
to get nowhere. Finally he took up the 
study of will training, at the suggestion of 
Mr. W. M. Taylor, the famous efficiency 
expert of the Willys-Overland Company, 
and in less than a year his salary was in- 
creased 800%. Then there is the case of 
C. D. Van Vechten, General Agent of the 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Just a short time after 
receiving the methods in will development 
suggested by Prof. Haddock, he felt that 
they would be worth from $3,000 to $30,000 
to him. 

Another man, Mr. H. D. Ferguson, residing 
in Hot Springs, Ark., increased his earnings 
from $40 a week to $90 a week in a remark- 
ably short space of time after he began the 


study of will training. These are but a few— 
there are many other equally amazing exam- 
ples which I personally know about. And. 
aside from the financial gain, this training 
has enabled thousands to overcome drink 
and other vices almost overnight—has 
helped overcome sickness and nervousness, 
has transformed unhappy, envious, discon- 
tented people into dominating personalities 
filled with the joy of living. 

Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exer- 
cises in will training have recently been 
compiled and published in book form by the 
Pelton Publishing Co., of Meriden, Conn. 
Mr. Pelton has authorized me to say that 
any reader who cares to examine the book 
may do so without sending any money in 
advance. In other words, if after a week’s 
reading you do not feel that this book is 
worth $3, the sum asked, return it and you 
will owe nothing. When you receive your 
copy for examination I suggest that you 
first read the articles on: the law of great 
thinking ; how to develop analytical power; 
how to perfectly concentrate on any sub- 
ject; how toguard againsterrors in thought; 

ow to drive from the mind unwelcome 
thoughts; how to develop fearlessness ; how 
to use the mind in sickness; how to acquire 
a dominating personality. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea 
of will power being the fountainhead of 
wealth, position and everything we are 
striving for, and some may say that no mere 
book can teach the development of the will. 
But the great mass of intelligent men and 
women will at least investigate for them- 
selves by sending for the book at the 
publisher’s risk. I am sure that any book 
that has done for me—and for thousands of 
others—what “ Power of Will” has done—is 
well worth investigating. It is interesting 
to note that among the 150,000 owners who 
have read, used and praised “Power of 
Will,” are such prominent men as Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex- 
U.S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. Mc- . 
Kelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson, 
of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
and thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would 
suggest immediate action in this matter be- 
fore you. It is not even necessary to write 
a letter. Use the form below, if you pre- 
fer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 4-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., 
and the book will come by return mail. This 
one act may mean the turning point of your 
life, as it has meant to me and to so many 
others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
4-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn, 
I will examine a copy of “ Power of Will” 
at your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail 
the book in five days. 
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Washable 


Dress Cottons 


For Spring and 


Summer—1917 


We have made special preparations for the coming 
season to get the best possible assortments of the 
fabrics which are so 
for Children’s Dresses, Rompers, House Dresses, 
Shirtings, and general hard wear. 


various 


** Japanese Hand-Woven Crepes’”’ in White and all the 
plain shades (imported direct from Japan), 30 inches wide, 30c per 
yard, and the same quality in a full range of plain and novelty 
(Exceptional value). 


Stripe effects at 35c per yard. 


** Devonshire Cloth.’’—The best fabric for Children’s Gar- 
ments, house Dresses and general use. 30 


per yard. 


**Glen-Roy’’ Zephyrs or Ginghams.—A fine quality for 
All plain shades, Stripes and Checks. 31 inches wide 


general use. 
at 35c yard. 


** Mercerized Poplin.’’—White and all the new shades, two 
qualities, 36 inches wide, at 45c and 75c yard. 


**D. & J. Anderson’s’’ celebrated Scotch Ginghams, all the 
plain shades, Stripes, Checks, “Clan Plaids” and various novel 


effects, 31:inches wide, 60c yard. 


Imported Repp Suitings.—Linen and Cotton mixed, comes 
Very desirable for Children, Misses and 
27 and 36 inches wide, 50c to 65c yard. 


in White and colors. 


Grown-ups. 


Madras Shirtings and Waistings, 
Cheviots, Percales, Russian Cords, “ Satin Broche,’’ Washable 
Silks, Shantungs, Silk Jersey Cloths, etc. 


Samples on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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much in demand 


inches wide at 25c 


fancy Stripes, etc., 
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Your Weight § 


You CAN do it in a digni- 
fied, simple way in the privacy 
of your room and surprise 
your family and friends. 

I know you can, because 

I’ve reduced 35,000 women 
from 20 to 85 Ibs., and what 
I have done for so many I can 
do for you. 
Don’t reduce by drugs or diet 
alone. You'll look old if you do. 
You should have work adapted 
to your condition. 

No woman need carry one 
pound of excess fat. It is so siniple to weigh what you 
should, and you enjoy the process. My cheerful letters 
and your scales keep you enthused. 

I build your vitality, strengthen your heart and teach 
you to stand, walk and breathe correctly, as 1 reduce you. 

Don’t endure fat when it is so easy to reduce. 

If you send me your height and weight I'll tell you just 
what you should weigh. No charge and I'll send you a 
24+page illustrated booklet FREE. Write me. Ask for 
Booklet 23. I'd like to tell you my wonderful experience. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Joy Blackberry, St. Regis 
Raspberry, Van Fleet Hybrid 
¢ Strawberries, Ideal and Caco 
Grapes, Everybody’s Cur- 
rant, Van Fleet Gooseberry. 


My Catalog No. 1, an illustrated book of 
64 pages, tells all about them and describes 
also all “the good old varieties” of small 
fruits. It gives instructions for planting and 
culture and tells about the Bess Lovett 
Rose that Iam giving away. In it are also offered a full line 
of superior Roses, Fruit Trees, Qrnamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines, the best Nut Trees, Hedge 
Plants and Garden Roots. Send for it to-day—it is 
free. Quality unsurpassed—prices low. ‘39th year—200 acres, 
J.T. LOVETT, Box 289, Little Silver, N. J. 















Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.5¢ up. 
‘Army 7 shot carbine $3.50; etges. 14¢ each 
U. S. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 
\ Team harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Kevoivers,$1.63 
mm Remington Army Revolver, $4.855 ciges. le each 
Mauser High Power rifle with 200 etges. $19.85 
15 Acres Government Anction Goods Bargains 
illustrated and described in 428 larve page whole- 
sale and retail cyclopedia cataiocue, mailed 26c 
east and 30c west of Mississipp! River. 


ANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY. NEW YORE 
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THE READER’S 
VIEW 


A PARABLE COMPLETED 


About two years ago you published an 
editorial eatin which appeared to me at 
the time to indicate in a singularly effec- 
tive and incisive way what should be the 
attitude of the American people in this 
war. It was so brief that it may be repro- 
duced in full : 

“A Parable to be Completed.—A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves. And as they were 
stripping him of his raiment and wounding 
him, a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where they were, and when he saw 
them, he... ?” 

But the appeal which seemed then so 
effective has apparently had no effect. Not 
only is the victim continuing to suffer more 
an more, but it is more and more evident 
that the attitude of the United States is 
not that of the Samaritan, but of the priest 
and the Levite who passed by on the other 
side. 

Not that we need suppose that the priest 

and the Levite had not the courage to fight, 
or that their motto was “Safety first.” 
Their neutral attitude was doubtless due to 
their superior holiness. Not for them was 
this vulgar brawling; to their enlightened 
and purified eyes this fierce struggle, with 
its waste and its peril, was as the act of 
madmen. And perhaps, too, they knew or 
suspected something of the victim’s past his- 
tory—that his conduct had at times fallen 
short of their own holy professions ; and 
they felt that to have anything to do with 
aman who had not been without sin, and 
whose present occupation was not wholly 
ideal, would be contamination to their 
yurity. And we know that in the moral as 
in the physical realm differences which ap- 
— considerable to those who are on the 
evel of the ground will become incon- 
spicuous to Psa who have risen to an 
exceedingly high altitude above the com- 
mon level. 

No, Mr. Editor, you should not have 
asked the priest nl the Levite to view 
the struggle with the unneutral eyes of an 
ordinary Samaritan. It was a mistake to 
ae agp a sermon from that text to your 
1oly and neutral countrymen. Rather may 
I suggest another text—the words addressed 
to another neutral and prosperous commu- 
nity, that of Laodicea: “ Because thou say- 
est, [am rich and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing; and knowest 
not that thou art wretched and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked: I counsel 
thee to anoint thine eyes with eye salve 
that thou mayest see.” 


Toronto, Canada, J. C. RoBertson. 


CONSCIENCE OR CONDUCT? 


The Outlook of November 8 contained a 
letter from the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Yucatan which calls for some statement. 
He says that, under what seems to him to be 
practically governmental sufferance, if not 
guidance, the Cathedral and many churches 
of his diocese have been desecrated or de- 
stroyed. For this he blames Carranza, and 
denies that what he calls “liberty of con- 
science” is guarded or permitted under the 
Carranza régime. The evident purpose of 
the letter is to interest the United States 
Government, through an appeal to the peo- 
ple of the United States, in line something 
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to ward off the tide of hostility of Carranza 
to the Roman Church. 

What is called “liberty of conscience ” 
ought not to be interfered with by any 
government, though nearly all denomina- 
tions have tried their hand at it, from 
Caiaphas down to Villa and the Ameri- 
can Pictestant Association of the United 
States. 

“ Liberty of conduct ” is another matter. 
The Bishop of Yucatan seems to be igno- 
rant of the real hostility of the Mexicans 
to the Roman Church as it exists in 
Mexico. He ought to find out that no one 
complains of the consciences of the clergy 
there. It is their conduct that has aroused 
anger. The Mexican people are not con- 
cerned with conscience as yet. 

The Roman Catholic clergy in all Spanish- 
speaking lands have had almost unob- 
structed control for three hundred years. 
There has not been until within the last 
fifty years aiy, and even now but very 
little, effective opposition to their control. 
And with what result? The Church has 
absorbed the best properties for itself. It 
has prevented honorable marriage by its 
high fees and its denial of the validity of 
civil marriages, and thus has been the 
abettor of illegitimacy. It has encouraged 
lust by the lust of its clergy. It has con- 
trolled the schools and carefully guarded 
education from anything that would dis- 
turb the leadership of the priests. 

The Bishop would do well to read any 
history of Mexico not written under the 
censorship of the clergy. He will find that 
the auto da fé was established in that coun- 
try and inaugurated its reign by burning 
at the stake twenty-one “ pestilent Luther- 
ans.” And for two hundred and fifty years 
that system continued until 1820. The 
Church controlled the education, taxed 
the industries, and in this way acquired 
great wealth. It had extensive estates 
in the country districts and the most 
profitable properties in the cities. In 1859 
it owned one-third of all the property in 
Mexico. 

And what has now brought about the 
trouble? Is it Protestant interference? Is 
it some new religion? No; there are not 
enough Protestant people in Mexico to 
make a ripple on the surface of its life. 
It is the very people who have been under 
the tutelage of the clergy. 

In almost the entire Spanish-speaking 
American world the votes of the common 
~~ and the wide-awake leaders and 
overs of their country have put the Church 
out of control. In South America during 
the last fifty years the whole country 
has been changed into various republics. 
In studying the language of their new con- 
stitutions one is greatly impressed with the 
evidence that they were molded on the 
Constitution of the United States and cor- 
rected by our experience. That means that 
the people there desired to have the same 
separation of Church and State that we are 
supposed to have here. In nearly all of these 
constitutions there is a clause cutting out 
ecclesiastical domination, giving freedom 
of religious belief, establishing the validity 
of civil marriage, and putting the schools 
under secular control. 

In no one of these countries while the 
srocess of political emancipation from 

/hurch control was in progress wére the 
clergy anything but a drag on the endeavor. 
A S. Hopart. 


Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pennsylvania, 
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“My coal cests 40% less 


than yours, 


because 


I use a Spencer Heater” 


“What are you doing with all that 
small coal >” Perkins asked me as 
the coal wagon stopped at my 
house. 


“That's the small coal I burn in my 
Spencer,” | 


this low-priced coal without loss of 
heat, and with only half the labor 
your boiler requires.” 


“You mean to say,” said Perkins, 
“not only that your coal costs you 


40% less than 





told him. “It 
costs about 
40% less than 
your big coal 
costs you.” 


“How's that?” 
Perkins de- 





Spencer 


Super-Standard less attention 


lHleaters 


Steam Vapor Hot Water 


mine, but that 
your heater re- 


quires 50 % 
than mine 2” 


“Just about 
that,” I an- 








manded. “I'm 
paying an awlul price this year, but 
it’s perfectly good coal. Is yours >” 


“As perfectly good as yours, and 
no more tons,” | explained, “but 
it’s the small stuff that falls through 
the screen, and it costs a lot less 
because the Spencer is the only 
domestic heater that can burn it 
successfully. 


A Self-feeding Heater 


“You see,” I went on, “the Spen- 
cer has a magazine-feed and slop- 
ing grates. The magazine is filled 
up in the morning with enough to 
last all day, even in cold weather, 
or 24 hours in mild weather. The 
coal just feeds down on the fire as 
it is needed. The sloping grates 
do the rest—they automatically dis- 
tribute the coal at an even depth. 
So the coal is all afire all the time. 


“That's why the Spencer can burn 


swered. “You 
have to coal at least four times a 
day. Now, my Spencer needs just 
half that amount of attention, even 
in coldest weather.” 


Pays for Itself Quickly 


“Well, if your Spencer is that much 
more efficient, it must cost more,” 
remarked Perkins. 


“ As to that,” I told him, “ what I 
saved in coal cost the first year 
nearly paid the extra cost of the 
Spencer. Pretty quick it will pay 
the entire cost. After that I'll be 
having a dividend.” 





The kinds of low-priced coal usable 
in a Spencer may be No. | Buck- 
wheat or Pea in the East; Semi- 
Anthracite or Lignite in the West; 
Buckwheat or Pea-Coke anywhere. 
These coals cost from one-third 
to two-thirds less than the domestic 
sizes required for the ordinary heat- 


- ing boiler. 


Write for the Spencer Super-Standard Booklet describing 


the construction and giving the pictures. 


Take it to 


your architect and heating contractor for consultation. 


THE SPENCER HEATER CO., 200 Board of Trade Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


New York, 101 Park Av.; Chicago, Railway Exch.; Philadelphia, Otis Bldg. ; Boston, 136 Federal 
St.; St. Louis, Chemical Bldg. ; Detroit, Ford Bldg. ; Buffalo, 1377 Main St.; Denver, 230 15th St. ; 
Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg.; Des Moines, Observatory Bldg.; Canadian Sales Representatives: 
Winnipeg, The Waldon Co., Main & Portage Ave. ; Toronto, The Waldon Co., 68 Adelaide St., E. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about all books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 

Marriage Game (The), A Comedy in Three 
Acts. By Anne Crawford Flexner. B. W. 
Huebsch, New York. $1. 

Prussian Officer (The), and Other Stories. 
By D. H. Lawrence. B. W. Huebsch, New 
York. $1.50. 

Komance of Labor (The). Scenes from Good 
Novels Depicting Joy in Work. By Frances 
Doane Twombly and John Cotton Dana. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. T5c. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Letty’s Springtime. By Helen Sherman Grif- 
fith. The Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, 50ce. 

Little Mother. By Ruth Brown MacArthur. 
The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 

Whale and the Grasshopper (The), and 
Other Fables. By Seumas O’Brien. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.35. 

What Daddies Do. Old-Fashioned Rhymes for 
New-Fangled Kiddies. By Robert Livingston. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 


ton. T5c. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Benjamin Franklin, Printer. By John Clyde 
Oswald. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

A capital account of Franklin’s work, 
suitable for young readers. 

My Life and Work. By Edmund Knowles 
Muspratt. The John Lane Company, New 
fork. $2.50. 

An English business man’s narrative of 
travel, with reminiscences of celebrities 
such as Liebig, Charles Dickens, and Sam- 
uel Lover. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITIOS 

Distributive Justice: The Right and 
Wrong of Our Present Distribution of 
Wealth. By John A. Ryan, D.D. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.50. 

The author is a Roman Catholic; op- 
poses Socialism and the single tax; re- 
gards private ownership the best system of 
land tenure ; upholds private capital and in- 
terest and profit; advocates the moral right 
of the laborer to a living wage, provided the 
business makes it paws for the employer 
to give it; and in general may be described 
us conservative but not reactionary. 
Japanese Conquest of American Opinion 

o- By Montaville Flowers. The George 
1. Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 

A rather perfervid account of the Japa- 
nese situation in California. The Japanese 
claim, according to the author, that they 
would be content concerning the land ques- 
tion in that State if their nationals were 
treated on the same plane as the aliens of 
other foreign countries ; in other words, 
either by raising the rights of the Asiatics 
to the level of those of the Europeans or 
by denying land-ownership to any alien 
from any land. Of course this brings up 
the question of citizenship. Ought the dis- 
crimination against Asiatics in our Na- 
tional naturalization laws to be removed ? 
Mr. Flowers would deny to the Japanese 
the rights of citizenship, among other rea- 
sons because of the unfairness to the rest 
of the Asiatics ; because the Japanese immi- 
grants lower the economic | 
country; because they set up a civilization 
which cannot be mixed with ours; because 
they are unaccustomed to democracy ; be- 
cause of inherent differences in their modes 
of thought and ours; finally, because the 
step, once taken, can never be retraced. 
National Being (The). Some Thoughts on 

an Irish Polity. By A. E. The Maemillan 
Company, New York. $1.35. 

A reasonable and well-written presenta- 

tion of the argument for the national life 


evel in this . 


of Ireland, with a recognition of the fact 

that the Irish people need for the full de- 

velopment of their national life qualities 
which they do not now possess. The author 
does not argue for separation from the 

British Empire. 

POETRY 

Jig of Forslin (The). By Conrad Aiken. The 
Four Seas Company, Boston. $1.25. 

It is a little difficult, despite the author’s 
explanatory preface, to classify Mr. Aiken’s 
latest volume. Perhaps it may be called a 
phantasmagorical allegory. In manner and 
method it represents the most original 
work which Mr. Aiken has yet done. In 
matter it is Jess satisfying and less intelli- 
gible than his preceding volume, “Turns 
and Movies.” 

Lark Went Singing (A), and Other Poems. 
By Ruth Guthrie Harding. Introduction by 
Richard Burton. Edmund D. Brooks, Minne- 
apolis. $1. 

This is a slender volume of delicatel 
wrought verses, happy in phrase and pane 
ing in thought. 7 Harding has a very 
distinctive sense of word and rhythm value. 
Sea Garden : Imagist Poems. By “ H. D.” 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 75ce. 

“H. D.” has been called the most poetic of 
the Imagists. There is certainly much in 
the volume to justify such a title. Even 
those who object to the narrowness and ap- 
parent self-sufficiency of some of those who 
adhere to this school will find much beauty 
in the present volume. “H. D.” has a sense 
of word values and a poetical faculty which 
cannot be pseinaaet 9 
Songs and Ballads from Over the Sea. 

Compiled by E. A. Helps. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., _ York. $1.25. 

A collection of poems of uneven merit 
from all corners of the British Empire. It 
is interesting for the view which it presents 
of a large cross-section of the work of Eng- 
land’s colonial poets and writers of verse. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Thrift. By Bolton Hall. B. W. Huebsch, New 
fork, $1. 

Literary essays by the author of “ Visions 
and Revisions.” French writers from Mon- 
taigne to Maupassant and English writers 
from William Blake to Henry James are 
here discussed. 

WAR BOOKS 


Problems and Lessons of the War (The). 
Clark University Addresses, 1915. Edited b 
George H. Blakeslee. With a Foreword b @. 
Stanley Hall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

2 


ae 


Partisans of each side in the war, stu- 
dents of international affairs, advocates of 
pacifism as well as of patriotism, and others 
not included in any of these categories 
addressed the Conference at Clark Uni- 
versity, December 16-18, 1915. The ad- 
dresses there delivered have been gath- 
ered together in this volume and edited b 
the originator of the well-known Clark 
University conferences. Those who desire 
to become acquainted with the literature 
of the war will wish to include this volume 
in their collection of war books. 


Red Cross and Iron Cross. By a Doctor in 
France. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1. 


The war as a doctor saw it. Readable 
and graphic. Profits on the book go to the 
French Red Cross. 

Stricken Land (The): Serbia as We Saw 
It. By Alice and Claude Askew. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $3. 

This is the kind of book to bring home to 

us in America the vividness of certain condi- 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS 
With the French Flying Corps 


By Carroll Dana Winslow. Illustrated. $1.25 net 


“The simple, straightforward 
story of his experience while 
undergoing the training required 
for war service is not only inter- 
esting in itself but puts the book 
in the pretty limited class that 
has real and permanent value.” 
—New York Sun. 


The Pan-German Plot Unmasked 


By André Chéradame. With Maps. $1.25 net 





JAMEs L. ForD, in the Mew York 
Herald, says: “The most com- 
prehensive, illuminating, and far- 
seeing volume that the war has 
yet produced.” 


“Tn anticipation of, and by way 
of, preparedness for any forth- 
coming statement of peace terms, 
it absolutely should be read.” 
—New York Glove. 


International Realities 


By Philip Marshall Brown, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at Princeton University. $1.40 net 


An experienced diplomat here 
speaks with the sincerity and 
vigor of common sense from a 
platform of facts. An analysis 
of international law in the light 
of its apparent breakdown, and a 
stimulating proposal of new 
methods. 


Poems by Alan Seeger 


With an Introduction by William Archer. $1.25 net 


“The poems of Alan Seeger are 
very beautiful, of the very first 
order. They are even too beau- 
tiful to admit of translation in 
verse. This is absolutely my con- 
viction after several earnest at- 
tempts which, in spite of all my 
experience, were nevertheless 
utter failures."—JEAN RICHEPIN 
of the French Academy. 


Latter-Day Problems  previetani és. 


larged Edition. By J. Laurence Laughlin. $1.50 net 


The volume in its new form is. 
as the author explains in his pref- 
ace, “addressed to the one, al- 
though large, constituency which 
is looking to economics for aid 
in solving the so-called social 
problem.” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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tions in Europe. We are too apt to interpret 
Europe only in terms of the people there 
whom we know best—the English, the 
French, the Germans, the Italians. Wedo 
not naturally think of Europe also in terms 
of the Near East, for instance, particularly 
in terms of Serbia. No people, we believe, 
have suffered more or more truly need help 
than the Serbians. The present volume 
describes them in a way to bring out not only 
the poignancy of their present conditions, 
but also their permanent characteristics. 

Volunteer Poilu (A). By Henry Sheahan. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25. 

A graphic and interesting account with 
interpretative illustrations of the experience 
of an American on the French front. The 
tragedy of the war is in these pages, but 
more prominent is the humanity which 
makes that tragedy splendid. 

With the French Flying Corps. By Carroll 
Dana Winslow. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25. 

The author is a young American who 
enlisted in the French Flying Corps shortly 
after the beginning of the war. His boo 
is a graphic account of experiences and 
adventures, the most notable of which took 
place above Verdun during the German 
attacks. 


Woman and the War (A). By the Countess of 
Warwick. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $2. 


In this volume one learns at first hand 
about Edward VII, William II, Lord Hal- 
dane, Lord French, and other notable men. 
The greater part of the volume comprises 
Lady Warwick’s views on a variety of 
subjects. What she has to say concerning 
her own sex as affected by war, whether in 
England or in Germany, is of particular 
interest. 

‘ MISCELLANEOUS 
Dictionary of Similes (A). By Frank J. 

Wilstach. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50. 

A very good book of its type, but we are 
doubtful pe the type. Like the diction- 
aries of quotations, it will be convenient to 
writers and orators who want to find some 
appropriate ornament to brighten up their 
too somber preachment; but those orna- 
ments are always best which grow out of 
and are a part of the article, not sought for 
and added to it. 

New International Encyclopaedia (The). 
Volumes 21, 22, 23, and ‘* Courses of Reading 
and Study:’’ Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

The concluding volumes of the new edi- 
tion of this cyclopedia, which has won a 
place for itself as a standard work of ref- 
erence, have now been issued. The new 
edition is in most respects, in its appear- 
ance, a replica of the admirable form of 
the original edition; the thinner paper, 
however, makes it much easier to handle. 
An additional volume on “Courses of 
Reading and Study ” will serve to open the 
contents of the work to a host of readers. 

It has been said that “no one can 
review an encyclopedia.” Tie merits and 
demerits of such works, if worthy of the 
name, are discovered only by prolonged 
use. An examination of the new volumes, 
however, as far as it has gone, predisposes 
the reviewer to most favorable criticism. 
The seventy-five-page article on the “ War 
in Europe,” which almost every reader will 
turn to at first, has been written, it will be 
found, by military and economic experts, 
and it presents a really admirable summary 
of the events of the great struggle down to 
July, 1916. The encyclopedia in _ its 
entirety will at once take its place as an 
extremely valuable work of reference in the 
American library and home. 
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eer? 


0 if Id only had this Set. ‘ 


q when! was growing up” 








24 Volumes 
20,000 Pages 
80,000 Articles 


STRONG POINTS : 


1. Accuracy: all important 
articles written by speciatists. 

2. Authority: can be quoted 
on any subject without fear of 


That’s what men who have had to 
battle for success now say when they see 
something new and useful and think how 
in the days gone by it would have helped 
them on their way. 


That’s what they say, for instance, 
when they éuy and wse. and learn to 


free privilege of information 








successful contradiction. 


3. Comprehensiveness: 
covers a wider field than any 
other general reference-work. 
It contains 80,000 articles— 
30,000 more than any other 
encyclopedia. 

4. Lucidity : written in lan- 
guage so plain that even the 
young folks can understand. 

5. Attractiveness: not only 
educational but attractive and 
entertaining. 

6. Illustrations and Maps: 
carefully prepared to i//uminate 
and erplain the text. 

7. Convenience: printed on 
thin paper—not foo thin but 
easy to handle and to leas. 

8 Arrangement: all sub- 
jects alphabetically crmnged 
and easy to sind. 

9. Pronunciation: all except 
the most common words mude 
clear by a simple phonetic 
system. Derivations also in- 
dicated. 

10. Bibliography: every im- 
enwny subject supplemented 
ny a full list of books that may 
be consulted. 

11. Courses of Reading and 
Study : afford specialized help 
toward se/f-instruction in lead- 
ing branches of knowledge. 

12. Research Bureau Serv- 
ice: provides subscribers the 


from our Editors on any ency- 
clopedic subject. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Unusual demand for the 
New, Revised, Enlarged 
and Improved Edition will 
soon exhaust the first and 
second printings and the 
delay in manufacturing, in 
sufficient quantity, the spe- 
cial thin paper required, 
will doubtless retard our 
deliveries. 

However, those who sxzé- 
scribe first will be served first, 
and at the low price just 
now available, which present 
large sales warrant us in con- 
tinuing temporarily, but szé- 
ject to advance without notice. 
It is, therefore, best to 


ACT NOW 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. o 


NEW YORK 


know and prize 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 


PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 


In a recent letter praising the work, a successful 
civi! engineer used these words : 


Thousands of other men have thought the same. 
February is the birth-month of the illustrious Lincoln. 
How fe would have revelled in Toe NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL, just as those who are thoughtful and 
ambitious revel in it zo0w—the thousands of men 
and women who Aazve it. 


THE NEW 


Second Edition 


SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 


** O, how I wish I could have had this 
encyclopaedia when a farmer boy and 
with scarcely any books in the house.’’ 


And those who Aaven’t the work certainly 
should have it, which is now easily possible. 
They should have it because it is 


An Education in Itself 


And it is just now easy fo secure. Simply have 
us send you our 80-page Book about the new 
knowledge, showing Specimen Pages, Color- 











a 


4 


Plates, Engravings and Maps with list of sub- By 
jects covered by the Courses of Reading = & 


and Study—a valuable educational ad- om 


junct, for personal use or to help the ¢ DODD, 


young folks in their school-work. ‘> MEAD & 


o 
The Coupon Brings the Book Ps Pohienns 


Tear off and Mail it Today “> 449 Fourth Ave. 


The Book is especially im- ¢ Phang 9 9 
pressive with respect to the y formation regardin 
new knowledge which most ,°* , The New lateraational 
other encyclopedias do not «& clmcecsto Senad 
contain. 


* y' present special price, etc. 
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Certified Books 


CURRENT REVIEWS OF RECENT 
DORAN PUBLICATIONS 


THE DARK FOREST 

By Hugh Walpole 
“Beyond doubt, the most notable novel yet 
inspired by the war.”——-New York Tribune. 


Net $1.35 
THE LAST DITCH 
By Will Levington Comfort 
“A novel every lover ef literature should 
read. Wrought by one of the finest literary 
artists of the day.”—-New York Times. 


Net $1.35 

THE LION’S SHARE 
By Arnold Bennett 
“Guite the most entertaining story of the 
season. Mr. Bennett’s admirers should not 
miss.the treat in store for them.”—Philedel- 
phie Public Ledger. Net $1.50 


LOCAL COLOR By Irvin S. Cobb 
“Ten short stories that reach high-water 
mark as current literature.”—EZ. E. Lauter is 
The Baltimore Evening Sun. Net $1.35 
MY HOMEINTHEFIELDofHONOUR 

By Frances Wilson Huard 
“No best seller in the list of contemporary 
fiction compar.3 with it for intensity of in- 
terest.”"—Liring Age. Net $1.35 


AT THE WAR By Lord Northcliffe 
“Gives a vivid impression of the Allied oper- 
ations. Second cnly to this, an impression 
of the energy and ceaseless activities of this 
man.”’"—New York Times. Net $2.00 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ALIENIST 


By Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 
“One long panorama of interesting historic 


tigures. Delightfully spirit- 

ed.” —Philadelphia Public Led- fi 

eer. Net $3.50 Or e 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Books 
38 West 32nd Street Now York 

Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


4 Supreme Books $1 


By Dr. Delmer Eugene Croft 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN EFFICIENCY. 


Over 250,000 copies sold. 
SUPREME PERSONALITY, A WORRY CURE, 
with Thought Waves, Codes. 25 cents. 


SUPREME MIRACLES, A SELF BUILDER, with 
Mental Induction Method. 25 cents. 

SUPREME SELF-COMMAND, HUMOR THAT 
WINs, Oratory, Teaching, Selling, Business. 25 cents. 
SUPREME LOVE THRILLS. Price $1. 

A beautiful gift book bound in flexible leatherette, lettered 
in gold. It solves Love, Marriage, Divorce problems. 
These four books contain thirty-eight concise lectures 
teaching you how to win a brilliant, magnetic personality, 
health, position, success. 


ALL FOUR BOOKS POSTPAID FOR $1. 
Address: DR. CROFT, New Haven, Conn. 


Have You this book? 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


The Divine Directions how to make life 
happy here and joyful forever. The final 
answer to every question about Life and 
Destiny. 



































AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 














A simple arrangement, in immediately in- 
telligible order, of the whole Will of God as 
declared in the New Testament; a concise 
statement of the whole Truth; the require- 
ments of Faith; the way of Salvation; the 
conditions of Peace ;—all presented in the 
easy, obvious, original sense. 

Ample notes. Every-day English. No 
denominational bias. No “new religion.” 
wee any one’s opinion, but, What God has 
said. 


A Popular Hand-book of Vital Truth. 


Send a One Dollar bill with your address 
to THE TRUTH PUBLISHING FOUN- 
DATION, EUFAULA, ALABAMA. 
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that the advance of business is a subject of vital interest and importance, 


The Outlook will present in this department each month an article treating some phase 
of the country’s commercial development. These articles will be educational in character 
and will set forth in a Pay Me poem way the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. ‘This 


department is designed to 


e of service to readers of The Outlook, and inquiries in regard 


to industrial subjects will be answered _by letter or in these pages. All letters of inquiry 
should be addressed to the Industrial Editor of The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE VALUE OF AUTOMOBILE 


RIVING or riding in an automobile 
that was not equipped with what are 
commonly known as_ accessories 
would be a good deal like living in 

a house that had no windows or doors. It 
could be done, perhaps, but it would not be 
exactly pe And one would not want 
to repeat the performance any more often 
than necessary. No experienced motorist 
needs to be told how vitally essential to 
his comfort and well-being his accessories 
are. 

In most cases, as a matter of fact, it is a 
little difficult to figure out just where the 
accessories stop and the car itself begins. 
The term accessory, in both theory and 

ractice, is used to cover practically every 
integral part of the automobile. In the 
association known as the Motor and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers, embracing most of the 
larger makers of automobile parts and fit- 
tings in the United States, there are some 
two hundred and seventy members, manu- 
facturing everything from frames, bodies, 
motors, and axles to lap-robes, lights, and 
lubricants. A good many standard makes 
of cars are assembled rather than built, the 
frame being made by a manufacturer 
specializing in frames, the motor being de- 
signed and constructed by a manufacturer 
specializing in motors ; just as in practically 
all cars such parts, for instance, as the elec- 
trical equipment, the carbureters, and the 
speed indicators and warning signals are 
furnished by makers specializing in exactly 
those particular parts. When one reflects 
that the accessory business of this country 
represents to-day a capitalization of approx- 
imately one billion dollars, one realizes that 
this industry alone has grown in the past 
few years to a position of both National 

: ‘ ; 

and international importance. Yet, although 
crank shafts, connecting rods, and bearings 
are accessories in the strictest sense of the 
word, the average motorist would probably 
limit the definition of this term to devices 
which make motoring safer, easier, more 
pleasant, eliminating arbitrarily those acces- 
sories which, being fundamental parts of 
the car itself, mace be said to be devices 
which make motoring possible in the first 
place. Inasmuch as this brief article is 
written for the average automobilist, we 
shall accept his definition without further 
quibbling. 

eee. as contrivances to make 
motoring safer, easier, and more pleasant, 


ACCESSORIES 


the accessories on the market to-day—the 
accessories which may be bought either 
with a car or for a car—are responsible, 
perhaps, for most of the comforts which 
motoring offers. Strip a car of its accesso- 
ries (using again the average motorist’s 
definition), and you will have a machine 
that will run; it will carry you from place 
to place, but it will do Tittle else, except 
demonstrate how much those various de- 
vices have meant to you. 

Take tires, for example. Of course every 
machine comes equipped with tires, yet 
tires are accessories in every sense of the 
word. Youhavea certain freedom of choice 
in selecting the make and type with which 
your car is originally fitted ; you have en- 
tire independence when the time at last 
comes for buying new shoes and _ tubes. 
For even the Leak tire will ultimately wear 
out. 

In tires, perhaps more than in any 
other form of accessory, the progress of 
recent years has been most notable. ‘Tire 
trouble, that ancient bane of every motor- 
ist’s existence, has been cut down to what 
is apparently its irreducible minimum. 
Both tubes and shoes are better than they 
used to be; better designed, better made, 
and containing better, more perfectly bal- 
anced materials. And not only that, but 
the old nightmare of tire-changing has 
largely been eliminated. Demountable 
rims and quickly changed spare wheels 
have taken care of that. 

Tires themselves are not only more serv- 
iceable than of old, but are also more effi- 
ciently adapted to meet actual road condi- 
tions. Great attention has been given to per- 
fecting the design of treads, and the result is 
a tribute to science and American industry. 
In fact, so far has the development of tire 
design been carried that it is possible to-day 
for the owner of any make or weight of car 
to buy from any one of a number of manu- 
facturers a tire that will be exactly suited 
to that car for any given service, road, or 
climatic condition; a tire made of the 
soundest, sturdiest materials, standing up 
in a way which a number of years. ago 
would have been thought incredible. ‘The 
romance of rubber, of treating it and 
adapting it to offer a genuine resistance to 
the wear and tear of the road, is one of the 
dramatic industrial romances of the cen- 
tury. 

To attempt to cover the whole field of 
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Sledge Hammer 


Blows! 
6 hoses biggest hammer that 


ever a blacksmith swung 


does not deliver a blow as 
heavy as those your tires get hun- 
dreds of times in a few miles of 
travel. 


That cotton fabric and rubber 
can stand up under such punishment is 
remarkable when you think of it. 


A blacksmith will tell you that 
the temper of steel can be spoiled by too 
much heat. Little wonder then that even 
a few degrees too much in the vulcanizing 
pits will ruin a tire by carbonizing the 
cotton. This results in a tire that cannot 
stand the pounding of daily service. 


By the exclusive Miller method 
of vulcanizing all the essential oils and 
wax are retained in the cotton fabric. 
The native toughness and resiliency of 
the rubber are kept intact. Both cotton 
and rubber are welded into a rugged 
mileage unit. 


Milles 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
TIRES 


are never spoiled in the making. They come to 
you brimful of mile muscle and with 100% power 
to resist and endure. The blows of the road affect 
them almost as little as the hammer affects the anvil. 


Hundreds of thousands of motorists 
found Miller Tires to be faithful long-distance per- 
formers in 1916, 


You, too, can establish mileage records 
and reduce your tire expense by equipping with 
Millers in 1917. For sale by distributors and 
dealers everywhere. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of the famous ‘‘Miller 
Standard’’ line of Druggists’ Sundries, 
Surgeon’s Gloves, Balloons, 
Novelties, Etc. 


OUTLOOK 


The scientifically designed 
GEARED -TO -THE - ROAD 


tread gives you assured 


traction under all conditions 
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The History of 


The Internal Bath 





By Charles A. 


Tyrrell, M. D. 





NASMUCH as I have the best 
of reasons for the statement 
that Internal Bathing is at 
the present time being regu- 
larly practiced by upward of at 
least half a million Americans, 

it may be of somewhat general interest to 
examine into what is known of its origin, 
its reason and the recent stages by which it 
arrived at its present popularity and result- 
fulness. 

Though popularly supposed to be a com- 
paratively modern practice, its usage, in a 
crude form, is traceable many centuries 
back, for Pliny in his Naturalis Historia, 
A. D. 1518, mentions it as being prescribed 
by the Ancient Egyptian Physicians to 
whom its investigation was suggested by 
the health habits of the Ibis, a bird of the 
Nile. 

These Egyptian Physicians, by the way, 
were the first medical practitioners known 
to history, not excepting the Chinese. 

And the ancient Egyptians, measured by 
their accomplishments, seem to have been a 
pretty healthy, husky people. 


Although history does not give much 
light on the subject in more recent periods, 
it does mention a widespréad ‘use of this 
treatment throughout Europe in the early 
part of the Eighteenth Century, especially 
in France. 

The recent resuscitation of this ancient 
remedial practice dates back to the early 
forties, when Dr. A. Wilford Hall of New 
York, after years of public speaking and 
the authorship of many religious and scien- 
tific works, failed in health, — declined 
and was given by his physicians but a few 
months to live. 

Dr. Hall was not a Doctor of Medicine, 
but of Philosophy and Laws, and a man of 
the highest knowledge and attainments. I 
knew kim very well in later years and he 
frequently said: “ Having had considerable 
trouble in that way, the idea came to me 
like an inspiration that if I could keep the 
colon cleansed of waste matter, I would 
have at least a better chance of recovery.” 


Dr. Hall persisted in this treatment, 
using the crude and laborious method of a 
bulb syringe, and from that time until his 
death at the generous age of eighty-two, 
forty odd years after he had been given up, 
did his utmost to give the world the benefit 
of his personal experience. 

I arrived in New York City in 1887 after 
an extended trip through India, China and 
Japan, and unwisely invested my entire 
capital in a commercial venture which 
failed. 

More or less indifferent attention to my 
physical condition and the shock of this ex- 
perience brought on a second stroke of 
paralysis on the left side (the first having 
occurred previously in Hong Kong). 


Being helpless I became an inmate of a 
hospital for a time; was then refused ad- 
mission to another and fortunately knowing 
of some of the results of Internal Bathing 
I resorted to it regularly with such success 
that in 60 days I was walking about the city. 





Impressed by the fact, however, that the 
method of taking these baths was then 
crude and imperfect I decided to study, 
practice and improve on it. 


To do this properly and legally I quickly 
found that I would have to become a Doctor 
of Medicine. 

Entering immediately a medical college, I 
took the four years’ course and graduated 
with honors. 

Not at all a bad commentary on the re- 
sults of Internal Bathing, considering my 
condition the year before entering. 

After graduating, I found my experience 
exactly akin to all those who must educate 
the public, especially in a matter where most 
of us are so notoriously careless—Irregu- 
larity. 

But I knew from the experience of myself 
and others that the foundation of a great 
and revolutionary, though perfectly natural 
remedy was there. 

And that once its results were generally 
known no power could stop its rapid and 
universal appreciation. 

And so I persevered. 


From the smallest of beginnings I found 
that every J. B. L. Cascade which I dis- 
tributed brought me demand for others— 
that once the proper administering of the 
Internal Bath accomplished its result with 
one patient, he was generously eager to pass 
his experience along. 


And so it grew, and has grown so astound- 
ingly in the gest twenty years that I heartily 
agree with Physicians generally when they 
claim that “the vast majority of human ill- 
nesses are directly or indirect'vy caused by 
accumulated waste in the colon.” 


That also is the direct cause of our fre- 
quent loss of spirits and lack of confidence; 
in other words, our fifty per cent of effi- 
ciency. 

You will never appreciate this properly 
except in the clear, eager, confident way you 
will always feel the morning after an Inter- 
nal Bath. 

In the twenty-five years of my specializin 
on this Nature’s remedy there have devel- 
oped, as you may imagine, many informing 
and interesting phases of this treatment. 
The result of these years of research and 
practical experience has been summed up in 
a little book, “The What, The Why, The 
Way of Internal Bathing,” which It will 
gladly send to any interested person free on 
request. 
we address Chas. A. Tyrrell, M. D., 134 

est 65th St., New York, mentioning that 

ou read this in THE OUTLOOK, and the 
ook will go forward by return mail. 

Of course we all want to be well and 
efficient and stay so without calling upon 
Drugs to help, if that be possible. There 
are, as I have said, hundreds of thousands 
who are already doing this by this purely 
natural preventative, and the numbers are 
steadily growing. Soit may be that in your 
own interest it would be well to send for 
ae book today while it is still on your 
mind. 
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The Value of Automobile Accessories (Continued) 


automobile accessories would be a hercu- 
lean task, demanding volumes of print; 
and for that reason this article can do no 
more than give an outline of the practical 
value of what may perhaps be called the 
more established of these devices. These 
seem to fall into three general classes: 
first, those that make for safety ; second, 
those that make for easier, more pleasant, 
driving ; and, third, those that make for 
comfort and convenience. 

Of the devices that could well bear the 
motto “Safety First,” tire chains, glare- 
less headlights, brake linings, and fire ex- 
tinguishers are accessories which no motor- 
ist should overlook. Tire chains, the first 
of these, are admittedly essential. They 
hold the car from slipping and skidding 
under road conditions in which no other 
device has proved truly effective. They 
snap on easily, they cause a minimum of 
wear on the tires because of the fact that 
their semi-loose method of attachment 
allows them to creep slightly with each 
revolution of the wheel, thus putting the 
grip on a different part of the tire each 
time; and, beyond all, they are not ex- 

ensive. A car equipped with chains on all 
hee wheels will run as if it were on rails, 
even on the smoothest pavement and in the 
wettest, slipperiest weather. 

Glareless headlights are a far more 
recent development than tire chains, but 
they have already proved themselves. The 
old-fashioned searchlight, while undeni- 
ably effective, possessed two strong and 
oft-reiterated counts against it: it tended 
to illuminate a path straight ahead, and 
straight ahead only ; and it tended to blind 
the eyes of approaching drivers. Cities 
and towns rapidly forbade the use of such 
a pathfinder, and the need for devising 
some other solution of the headlight prob- 
lem became increasingly apparent. Much 
experimentation med—eae finally bore 
fruit in the multiple-lens lamp. 

This new type of headlight, made to-day 
in a number of forms, gives actually more 
light than the searchlight, yet holds the 
light down on the road where it belongs. 
No light is wasted up in the air; and ona 
level roadway the beams extend no higher 
than from + to four feet above the 
ground. In addition, the sides of the road 
are thoroughly illuminated, giving a wide 
path of even lighting. The principle on 
which these lamps are made is that of the 
multiple prism or lens; you can look into 
them without winking, yet they give an illu- 
mination of remarkable intensity. And they 
do away with the double danger of too 
much glare from the ordinary headlight 
and of too little light when a dimmer is in 
use. In certain models a special glass is 
even used, absorbing the violet rays and 
giving a beam which tends to show grass 
and other things in their true colors. 

The brake-lining question is another 
which has long engaged the attention of 
careful drivers. Motorists have come to 
realize how all-important the brake linin 
is, not only for their own safety, but for 
that of others on the road and in city 
streets. The brake lining is the actual 
os that does the work, or rather bears 
the brunt of stopping the car; and the 
demand for a lining that will wear like 
iron and yet pace the necessary fabric 
qualities has brought to the front a num- 
ber of thoroughly dependable products. 
Asbestos and similar materials are favored ; 
and it is now possible for the car-owner to 
insist upon his machine’s being equipped 
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The Value of Automobile Accessories (Continued) 
with a brake lining that will give real 
brake service until it is finally worn to its 
last thin shred. 

Then the matter of fire danger has been 
reduced to the final point where a little 
sensible precaution will render a disas- 
trous automobile blaze almost impossible. 
A handy, light little extinguisher may be 
bought at any supply store, together with 
a neat bracket to tant it in place ; and this 
extinguisher will handle any incipient fire 
that can start in a car—even the oil and 
gasoline fires which used to be so danger- 
ous. 

Horns and other warning signals have 
also been standardized—and in the main 
greatly reduced in price—and every care- 
ful motorist to-day has his car equipped 
with a horn or signal that really warns, 
and that can be heard either yee the 
din of traffic or for a reasonable distance 
on the open road. 

Of the accessories which make for easier, 
more pleasant driving the number is appar- 
ently legion. One may buy a car equipped 
or one may equip a car already bought 
with any A of vital conveniences 
which beyond all controversy have proved 
their worth. Among these might perhaps 
be mentioned electric equipment for start- 
ing and lighting, shock absorbers, special 
radiators to give increased efficiency in 
various ways, magnetos, lubricating oils for 
particular conditions and uses, batteries, 
spark plugs, wire wheels, demountable rims, 
and many other devices. 

So much has been said and written about 
electric starting and lighting systems, and 
so thoroughly have they been demonstrated 
in both value and convenience, that any 
discussion here would be little more than 
repetition. Let it suffice to say that the 
owner of any car not so equipped can 
secure, at an extremely reasonable cost, 
an electric system for starting his motor 
and running his lights which will introduce 
him immediately to a new world of motor- 
ing luxury. The motor starts, even in the 
coldest weather, with the mere pressing of 
a button; the lights go on or off at will in 
the same easy way. Such a system once 
used—a reliable one, that is, secured from 
a well-known and established maker—will 
never be given up. It means too much. 

Shock absorbers are in somewhat the 
same category. While many cars are fur- 
nished equipped with these road smoothers, 
driving conditions will sometimes demand 
additional spring-easing equipment; and 
with some cars the selection and application 
of shock absorbers are left entirely to the 
buyer. The generally uncertain character 
of American roads led directly to an early 
effort toward a perfect solution of the 
spring-control problem, and for this reason, 
perhaps more fe for any other, the shock- 
absorbing devices now on the American 
market represent the height of mechani- 
eal and engineering efficiency. Any car- 
owner can go to a reliable manufacturer 
and the more reliable ones are generally 
well known by name—and for a compara- 
tively small outlay equip his machine with 
jive 4 absorbers whieh will give the maxi- 
mum riding ease on any roads, and which 
will stand up amazingly under the severest 
road conditions. More than this the motor- 
ist cannot ask. 

Batteries, magnetos, carbureters, spark 
plugs—all these devices are offered as ac- 
cessories to render the performance of any 
ear a little better than perhaps it has been. 
Certain cars, most cars eatvabibadiy, are 
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GUNN Sssuie223 
ww! Bookcases 
Your Bookcase should be something more 

than a few shelves | 


Itshould be the most attractive piece of furniture 
in your library—and it easily can be if it is a 


GUNN Sectional Bookcase 


artistic in design, handsomely substantial in work- 
manship, a dustproof cabinet with smooth running 
glass doors which fit and operate perfectly. You 
have a wide choice in designs, solid in appearance, 
yet sectional for convenience and for utilizing 
floor space under windows, in corners where big, 
solid bookcases cannot go. The shelf room grows 
as your books accumulate—always pleasing. 


Made in mahogany and oak, faithfully described and 
pictured in our Style Book, mailed free. Dealers every- 
where—prices lower than you would expect. How 
royalty uses them is told in another booklet, also free. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CoO. 


1828 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















With a great deal more Comfort into the Bargain! 


Open space all around this big 10 room house. And ina 
part of the country where the mercury tries to drop clear through the glass 
in winter. Makes no difference to the Williamson UNDERF EED, though. 
A fifty dollar coal-saving and more comfort in spite of it all. Read the letter: 
“Mine is a ten-room house, and always cost me over $100 to heat with the old boiler. This 
winter cost $50 with the UNDERFEED, and we had a great deal more comfort, 72 or over 


in the coldest weather. A fuel saver, time saver and dirt saver.”’ 
ed) DR. W. J. MORGAN, Mineral Point, Wis, 


‘WILLIAMSON ONDERFEED §°7°<53 


Cut Coal Bille % to %4 Guaranteed 


Please let this fact sink in: A 14 to 24 saving in coal cost is actually guaranteed with the 
Williamson UNDERFEED, whether you heat with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor. 

That is partly because the UNDERFEED burnsthe cheaper grades of coal as effectively as 
others burn the costlier grades. That’s a big saving at the very outset—money you save by 
keeping it in your pocket. Another reason is the scientific principle of combustion. In the 
UNDERFEED coal is fed from below. The hot, clean fire is always on top—never 
smothered or chilled by fresh coal being dumped on. All smoke, soot and gas must pass up 
through the fire and so be transformed into clean, usable, effective heat. 

No waste whatever. No clinkers. No partly burned coal. No soot-encrusted pipes. 


-__ 


Money-Saving Book Free | THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
—= | 228 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 






























And a boy of twelve can operate the UNDER- |: p 

FEED succe vy. No stooping. All done { Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 

— a standing position. 4 to 34 with a Williamson UNpDERFEED. 

ere’s an interesting book ‘‘From Overfed to e 

UNDERFEED” which pictures and describes it 1 Warm AR ens Steam or Hot Water.........00 

all, Frcefor the asking. Simply send coupon. | Mask X after System interested in) 

It will save you many a dollar when you come Name. eee 

to install that new heating system. Remember, 

<.t0 % coal cost ectually quarantecd with @ | Address. ws 

THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CG { My Heating Contractor’s Name is.................... 

Heating Contractors: Let us tell you about the Williamson 

228 Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI, O. { UNDERFEED and our new proposition. Both are winners 
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Into a Child’s Mouth 


Goes Anything and Everything 
For That ts Child dustinct 
URING the child's play hours you cannot be 


always on hand to prevent its putting things, 
and sometimes very dirty things, into its mouth. 





But you can teach the child to wash its mouth 


* morning and evening with 
D1 oven 


(A teaspoonful to a quarter of a glass of water) 













Then you are taking every reasonable precaution against germ 
infection and you are forming a habit that if anything is more 
important to health than brushing the teeth. 

Many grownups of to-day are suffering because they were not 
taught mouth hygiene. 




















Hotel Brunswick 


Convenient for Shopping and Theatre. 
Electrics to all parts of the city pass the door. 
. Boylston Street, Cor. Clarendon, 

Facing Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
A high-class modern house, intelligent 
service, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. 
Ladies traveling alone are assured of 
courteous attention. Check baggage to 
Back Bay Station, leave train there, and 
you are within 5 minutes’ walk of hotel. 








Has the Most 
Wonderful 
Memory 
Ever Known 


He can give the population of any place in America 
of over 5,000— 

He can give every important date in world 
history- 


RATES: European plan, single rooms, 
$1.50 up; with bath, $2.50 up. Double rooms, 
$2.50 up; with bath, $3.50 up. American 
plan, $4.00 per day up. 

FRED E. JONES, Proprietor. 




















HE has 300,000 Facts and Figures stored away 
in his brain. 

William Berol is this man’s name, and a few 
years ago his memory was distressingly poor. 
His amazing efficiency was developed through 
his own simple practical method. 

His system is being taught with great success 
to large classes at educational institutions in 
New York City. Thousands of men and women 
are learning it easily, quickly, by mail. 


The Berol Method Will Strengthen 
YOUR Memory Amazingly 


It will assist you in recalling Names, Faces, Dates, 
Telephone Numbers ; his simple system will correct 
inind-wandering and teach concentration; you will 
remember the facts in what you read ; you can recall 
episodes and experiences ; you can become a clearer 
thinker, and in public speaking seldom be at a loss 
for a word. Give this method a few spare minutes 
daily, at home, and you will be astonished. 


Write to-day for full free particulars of this man’s 
wonderful memory and our offer to you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 920 New York 






























A genuine, 
visible writing Un- 
derwood with famous 
back spacer, two-color 
ribbon and tabulator—at 
less than ‘6 manufac- 
turer’s price. Guaranteed 
for 6 years. Sent _on 10 
Daya’ Free Trial. This 


$1000 UNDERWOOD for 372 












will enable you to write quickly, leg- 
ibly. Keep carbon copies. Save ar- 
guments and lawsuits. Earn extra 
money typing manu- 
scripts, scenarios, etc. 
You may rent, apply- 
ing rent on purchase 
price—or buy, cash or 
easy payments. Ask for 
Offer No. 222. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
Bat. for a Quarter Cent 
Chicage, lil, 
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Tells how, from earliest 

times, man has special- 
ized woman for sex alone 
By VANCE THOMPSON and woman has striven to 
escape from that thralldom. The most searching and com- 
rehensive account yet made of the causes of the Feminist 
ovements and its means of success, written in Vance 
Thompson’s pungent and strongly individual style. Price, 
$1.25. Postage extra. 
At all booksellers, or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 





yue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 40 West 38th, New York 
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The Value of Automobile Accessories (Continued) 
turned out fully equipped with the best and 
most reliable of these accessories ; but the 
owner of a car not so equipped—or the 
owner who has some oon preference 
or crankism—can have them fitted at little 
expense and withanuch resultant satisfac- 
tion. A good set of batteries, a good anag- 
neto,a good spark plug sand garbureter— 
how essential each one of these is to the 
kind of performance every motorist hopes 
for and wants! The better batteries of 
nowadays give more power, last longer, 
and defy the breakdowns which only a few 
years ago caused such trouble. Magnetos 
are more dependable and efficient too, in- 
finitely better adapted than ot old to actual 
motoring conditions. And the same general 
thing may be said about spark plugs and 
carbureters. 

Even lubricating oils—an item of far 

reater importance than the novice would 

unagine—have been developed to the point 
where there is now a lubricant for every 
conceivable mechanical purpose and every 
condition of climate and driving need. The 
oils and greases of to-day really contain 
the minimum of carbon which was so long 
heralded in advertising claims; and no 
matter what kind of ear you have you can 
now buy the right lubricant for every part 
with the full assurance that it is going to 
do its specified work in the most efficient 
yossible way. Gasoline, too, is rapidly 
Sain x standardized, so that in most sections 
of the country to-day the motorist can 
know exactly what he is putting into his 
tank. 

From such accessories as these we come 
to the devices which make for creature 
comforts and convenience. Here again the 
nuwuber is almost untold. Speed indicators 
should possibly come under the previous 
class—of accessories which have more di- 
rectly to do with the actual running of the 
ear; but the modern speed indicator is so 
soundly made, so reliable and efficient in 
its work, that its use seems to make funda- 
mentally for a condition of mind which 
brings it straight into the comfort column. 
To have one’s car equipped with a special 
shock-absorbing fender or bumper (and 
the equipment costs little when compared 
to the satisfaction it gives) would seem also 
to be a matter of comfort. 

If you don’t like the upholstering of your 
ear, or if itis worn, or if for some other 
reason you want to change it, you can have 


‘Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING and MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Gold, $2.00 ia U.S., Postpaid 
Money Refunded any time without question 
3 SIZES— SMALL for Children, MEDIUM and LARGE 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on Request 

SIMPLE DEVICE CoO. MIDDLEBURG, VA., BOX 14 


COUGHING spells eased, 
throat soothed, voice helped by 











NEW TRIAL SIZE BOX 10c 
Regular Sizes 25c, 60c, $1. At Druggists. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 





What 15c i You ‘x Nation’s Capital 


The little matter of 15¢€ in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is ™ an illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation’s Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its 23d year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $itayear. Ifyou wantto keep 
posted on what is going onin the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly; briefly—here itis. Send Se to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 


23 weeks. The 1Sc does not repay us but we are glad to invest in-New Friends. The der, Box 37, Washington, D.C. 
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The Value of Automobile Accessories (Continued) 
it covered or refinished in one ofany number 
of ways. Slip covers for summer are now 
ne tor practically every model of car; 
and it costs but little indeed to give your 
machine a brand-new body interior in this 
way. From the same manufacturer or 
dealer you can also purchase a specially 
designed radiator and engine hood cover to 
keep your motor warm in the bitterest 
winter weather. New light-weight and 
easily handled tops are also produced for 
various makes and models of ears, and 
there are a number of high-grade light- 
weight, thoroughly water-proof and wear- 
resisting top materials now on the market 
for the motorist who wants to fit his ma- 
chine with a new and improved protection 
against sun and weather. Collapsible side 
curtains, with windows, designed to close 
thoroughly an open car for winter use are 
achieving popularity all over the northern 
part of the country. They are so designed 
that they open like a limousine door, and 
are apparently an accessory of wonderful 
convenience. 

Car heaters—foot-warmers heated by the 
exhaust of the engine—are another form of 
winter comfort coming into wide use. An 
electrically operated hand-warmer placed 
on the steering-wheel is another notable 
accessory to comfortable winter driving. 
A steering-wheel that slides forward out of 
the way when you want to get in or out of 
the driving seat is another great conveni- 
ence to motoring all the year around. Such 
devices—the list seems miles long, and any 
attempt to give it all would be futile—are 
made, it would seem, to meet the motorist’s 
every wish and need. Most important of 
all, they do it cheaply. 

One company makes a braided steel tow 
line, with convenient snaps on the ends, as 
a measure of preparedness against the past 
annoyances of breaking down or being 
stalled in impassable roads. The automo- 
bilist has long wanted a first-aid precaution 
of this sort that could be folded into a 
small space and that would yet hold any 
weight or strain. Automobile locks are now 
made, too, in various designs. ‘There is one, 
for example, that renders the steering- 
wheel useless; another is a braided steel 
cable which locks in a jiffy around one of 
the wheels and the nearest spring. There 
are other good devices too. 

Then there are engine-driven tire pumps 
that inflate one’s tires quickly and without 
the strain of muscle-wearying back work. 
Tire testers, improved jacks, hand cleaners, 
wind-shield cleaners that actually keep the 
wind-shield clear, carbon removers, meters 
that show the heat of one’s motor—all these 
devices are contributions of science and 
engineering skill that tend to make motor- 
ing what the automobile enthusiast of to-day 
knows it to be. , 

It is something more than interesting to 
observe that the enthusiast, the man who 
really gets the most out of his ear, is the 
man who is first to equip his machine with 
the accessories that have proved themselves 
able to add so much to motoring comfort 
and pleasure. It means nothing more or 
less than that the accessories which are 
being produced to-day are thoroughly worth 
while. It isn’t the real yachtsman who 
wears the yachting cap, any more than it is 
the real motorist who dresses himself up 
like a liveried chauffeur; but just as the 
real yachtsman has his boat equipped with 
every possible fitting for safety, conveni- 
ence, and comfort, so the real motorist has 
his car equipped with the accessories that 
count. 


THE OUTLOOK 
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retary to the late Lord Strathcona, was in 
a small party of war correspondents at La 
Bassée, France. He became exhausted and 
fell behind. The German sharpshooters per- 
ceived him. “ They saw a large gentleman, 
dressed in golf costume, take off his golf 
cap, wipe the perspiration from his fore- 
head, lean like an exhausted man against 
the pile of sandbags which formed the 
entrance to the trench, and settle himself 
contentedly for a rest, in full view of the 
German trenches.” Mr. Griffith’s unriddled 
body, says one of his companions, W. G. 
Shepherd, in “ Everybody’s,” is testimony 
tothe fact that the Germans “played 
cricket,” as the English call it, that day. 
“Scores of them had a chance to kill the 
man in the golf costume, but some Teutonic 
ran along the line that gave him his 
ife. 


“My West Indian maid,” a woman sub- 
seriber writes, “is a match for the one 
mentioned in last week’s Outlook. I told 
her to write down the name of any one who 
called, in person or on the telephone, while 
[ was out shopping. I came back after she 
had gone for her ‘ afternoon out.’ She left 
this note: ‘ There didn’t nobody been.’ ” 


To keep warm during long drives in 
severe weather a woman contributor to the 
“ American Agriculturist ” tucks an ordi- 
nary lighted lantern under the robes. 
“Care must be taken to have the flame 
turned low and see that no accident hap- 
pens to the lantern, and there it is during 
the entire trip, a warm little furnace turn- 
ing out many degrees of heat.” Another 
simple device is to heat a thick piece of 
plank thoroughly and wrap it in old carpet ; 
this is recommended as a foot-warmer. 


The mundane immortality that is achieved 
by good deeds is usually of ait anonymous 
character; if one wishes his name to be 
varried down through the ages, it is well to 
attach it to a plant or a pudding. ‘The 
word “fuchsia ” (from Fuchs, a German 
botanist) is an illustration of the fame given 
by a flower; and “ Nesselrode pudding ” 
gives the Russian diplomat Nesselrode his 
securest place in men’s memories. The 
reflection is suggested by an advertisement 
in an agricultural paper headed “ Lespe- 
deza.” “Good clean lespedeza seed” is 
the article extolled. Lespedeza is a variety 
of clover, and is named after Lespedez, a 
Spanish Governor of Florida in the eight- 
eenth century, who but for this plant 
named after him would doubtless be for- 
gotten. 


“Ts it worth while to take a Rhodes 
Scholarship and go to Oxford in war time ?” 
is a question asked in the “ American 
Oxonian.” The answer given by a Rhodes 
Scholar is that it is well worth while, espe- 
cially for medical students: “The oppor- 
tunities for the medical student are at 
present unrivaled at Oxford, owing to the 
presence of large military hospitals. Any 
one who has begun his medical course 
ought to seize his chance like a shot, if 
there is a possibility of his getting a Rhodes 
Scholarship.” 

Apropos of the sailing of a ship from 
New York with Christmas gifts for the Pit- 
cairn Islanders, a kind-hearted friend asks 
us whether he could send a weekly letter to 
some one of these lonely people. Inquiry 
of the postal authorities discloses the fact 
that mail is likely to be received at Pitcairn 
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THE WAY 


“’ Mr. A. H. Griffith, who was private sec- 


Island only once a‘year rather than once a 
week, and that a letter must go by a devi- 
ous route. It would frst be sent to San 
Francisco, then to Yokohama, then to the 
island of Tahiti. There it would have to 
wait for some “tramp” or freighter that 
might think it worth while to call at this 
remote island in the South Pacific for trad- 
ing purposes. 

Thus the practical knowledge of Fletcher 
Christian, the leader of the first settlers of 
Piteairn Island, is demonstrated. He de- 
sired to find a place so remote that the 
British Government would never discover 
him and his fellow-voyagers. Piteairn 
Island, he reasoned, was so far out of the 
trade routes that his party would be safe 
from pursuit. The crew of the ship he had 
seized, the Bounty, with their Tahitian 
wives and a few Tahitian men, certainly 
found a safe refuge there; for twenty-five 
years elapsed before a British ship touched 
at the island. 

A curious side-note to the history of the 
Piteairn Islanders is found in the “ Die- 
tionary of National Biography.” Fletcher 
Christian is commonly supposed to have 
been killed by the Tahitian men who ac- 
companied him to the island ; but the work 
named states that it is highly probable that 
he left the island on some Bs vessel 
and again found his way to England. Cap- 
tain Heywood, one of the original crew of 
the Bounty, was, it is stated, convinced 
that he had met the redoubtable mutineer 
long years after, in the streets of Devon- 
port. 

The United States Government uses 
approximately thirty million pounds of 
paper a year; a sub-committee of the Con- 
gressional Committee on Printing reports 
that it would be advisable for the Govern- 
ment to manufacture this paper itself. 
Several newspaper publishers, it is reported, 
are planning to start paper mills of their 
own. The shortage of paper may thus 
become less stringent. 

“T miss,” said the political orator, as 
reported in the “ Christian Register” —* I 
miss ”—here he brushed away a not un- 
manly tear—‘many of the old faces I 
used to shake hands with.” 


Memories of slavery days must come to 
the m'ads of many elderly people when 
they read a despatch telling of the escape 
from i German prison camp of a Canadian 
soldier. Bloodhounds, it is stated, were put 
on his track, but he threw them off the 
scent by scattering snuff in his footsteps. 
He got over the border into Holland, 
where some kind-hearted burghers gave 
him “the best meal he had had for over 
a year.” 

“ When Henry had been with the James 
Flower Company nine months, his wages 
were increased. He received three dollars 
a week.” This Henry’s surname was Ford. 
He was then seventeen years old. On his 
tifty-second birthday a commission crossed 
the Atlantic to inspect his factories in De- 
troit. “They viewed 276 acres of manu- 
facturing activity; the largest power plant 
in the world ; 6,000 machines in operation 
in one great room; hospitals, rest-rooms, 
and a ventilating system that changes the 
air completely every ten minutes; and a 
man [the aforesaid boy | who wants every 
man in America to own an automobile.” 
So says Rose Wilder Lane in her book 
“Henry Ford’s Own Story.” 
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Hotels and Resorts 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





To the 


WEST INDIES 


Under the American Flag 


Join the American Express Travel 
Department’s luxurious 24-day cruise 
to Cuba,Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica 


Sailing March 10 


” 


Palatial Steamship “ Tenadores 


Sails a week after Inauguration 
Is gone during Lent 
Returns a week before Easter 


Write, Telephone, or Wire 


American Express Company 
66 Broadway, New York 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
Detroit 





RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


CALIFORNIA and HAWAII 

Delightful tours leaving every week, 
including automobiling in California, 
Honolulu, Kilauea Volcano, Apache Trail 
and Grand Canyon. Leisurely travel. 
Finest hotels. Thoughtful, experienced 
tour managers. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
Fascinating new tours, inc luding Ha- 
, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, 
ay Rascsones and Tahiti. Leav- 
ing Mar. 7 and Mar. 1 
NASSAU and FLORIDA 
Many delightful tours including the 
fashionable Florida East Coast at the 
height of the season, Havana, Nassau- 
Bahamas, and Western Florida. All stops 
at finest hotels exclusively. 
Also Tours to South America, Japan 
and China, and Cruises to the West Indies 


Send for Booklet Desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 8, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila 


Chicago San Francisco 

















CRUISES 
To THE TROPICS 


With personal escort, on steamships of 
the United Fruit Co.’s ** Great White 
Fleet.’ Leave Feb. 17 and March 3. 
24-day Cruises. Fares include shore ex- 
cursions, hotels, etc. 

JAPAN-CHINA — Philippines, 
Honolulu, Korea, Manchuria, etc. De- 
partures Mar. 15, April 12, June 29, July 5. 
CALIFORNIA — Hawaii, ete. 
Tours de Luxe to Pacific Coast. Depart- 
ures February and March. 

Send for Program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francise 0, Montreal, Toronto 














Hotels and Resorts 


CALIFORNIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 





2014 Garden Street 
Santa Barbara, California 

A home in Southern California where pro- 
fessional care can be obtained under super- 
vision of Miss M. J. Hurdley, R. N., formerly 
Superintendent of the University of Vi irginia 
Hospital and the Cottage Hospital, Santa 
Sarbara. Guests for the winter months on 
monthly terms can be accommodated. Full 
particulars gladly furnished upon request. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Select Family and Transient Hotel. 
Ideal location. Modern appointments and 
homelike. Good table. American plan. $2.50 
up per day. Special rates by week or month. 
Booklet. IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 








MASSACHUSETTS _ 


- * 
WELDON HOTEL 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 

“It’s Unique.” Steam heat, open fires, sun 
parlor. Recreation, skiing, snow shoeing, 
skating in season. Special weekly rates. Write 
for booklet “B” to N. A. CAMPBELL, Mgr. 


| 
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Pocono Manor Winter Inn 


Pocono Manor, Pa. 
Pocono Summit Station on D. L. & W. R. R. 
1,800 ft. elevation; 800 acres; finest scenery 
in Pocono Mountains. Table and water the 
best. Private baths; running water; open 
fires; sun parlor. Sleighing, skating, coast- 
ing, tobogganing, skiing, snow-shoeing. 
J. W. HURLEY, Mgr. 








Walter’s Park, 
The Walter Penna. Winter Resort 
unequaled in the North. A wondrous climate. 
Usual treatments; baths, massage, move- 
ment cure under vege care, without 
extra charge. Booklet. Address as above. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


When planning your winter vacation, 
why not consider a sojourn at 


The BALSAMS WINTER INN 


Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Where there is always snow and an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy winter sports during the cold 
season. 

Indoors are private baths, steam heat, elec- 
tric lights, open fires. 


Charles H. Gould, Manager 
NEW J ERS E , 


PINE TREE INN 
Lakehurst, N. J. 


‘In the Heart of the Pines” 
Unusual climate. Hotel service with home- 
like comfort. ALBERT A. LEROY, Prop. 


NEW YORK 


TieGleasonHealth Resort 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED BookLet on REQuEstT 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 


ROCKLEDGE MANOR 
Convenient to HOTEL Open all Year 


New York City Moderate Rates 
124 Bruce Ave., Yonkers 


NEW YORK ciTy 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement ans to a on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per ov with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet Pig 


request. 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 
ton Square 

adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates a 50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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CONNECTICUT 


Blythewood Sanitarium i 
BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 

New York’s most attractive suburban _sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
ropolitan conveniences, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 


The Sherwood House 


A’ Private Sanitarium for the care 
and treatment of cases of nervous and mental 
fatigue, habit and toxic cases and chronic 
invalidism. For particulars address 

8. W. SHERWOOD, M.D., 
Norwalk, Conn. ’Phone 631. 











LINDEN |The, ae Place for Sick 


Doylestown, Pa. An fooge ses devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply ral _ ular to 
Rosert LirpincoTr WA . M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 














rden— Health Institute, Paoli Road, Berwyn, 
Pa. For the dietetic and medicinal treatment 
of disorders of the circulation, nervous affec- 
tions and chronic ailments arising from nutri- 
tional deficiency. Rates moderate; correspond- 
ence invited. Ad. John Aulde, MD. Med. Dir. 





° ° Fortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium fess 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 





Winter Camps 
Pine Rid g e C am Ideal for Outdoor 


life in Winter; 
Certified 


Main House and 
city water. 
Northern cooking; tutoring for children. 
oy. to May. Rates moderate. Write Miss 
GEORGIA E. CROCKER, Aiken, 8. C. 





individual cabins. 





Apartments 
parlor 


Unfurnished fareze 


with closed-off hall, hetieeemn ‘and maid’s 
room in extension ; whole basement, with 
dining-room, kitchen, laundry, and ard; in 
owner’s house, West 70th St. For two per- 
sons of quiet tastes (smoking prohibited) and 
responsi st Permanent. $65. 5,299, Outlook. 








Real Estate 
__ _GOLORADO 
Colorado Mountain Ranch 


720 acres near Colorado Springs. A place of 
great natural beauty. Well improved. A fine 
erd of registered Holsteins can be bought 
with place if desired. The fine climate, pure 
spring water, splendid a nearness t 
en should Rm gh | to ay who 
desire to regain health. Outlook 





Per ’ 





FLORIDA 





FLORIDA. HOME | FOR SALE 


Elegant aie : ye ey yd baths, etc. 
High fine citrus yh Fine pure 6 spring water, 
that carries away uric acid and rheumatism. 
Land bought on this SS ey A died 


before qcoupyts ing. Price Address 
ELY, Git) Point, Florida. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
CAPE Ballston od Bungalows 
COD £¥. 


Moderate rents peason. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


BALL, 198 yt « We 
FOR SALE, on famous ROUND HILL, 
ESTATE a 2% acres and large modern 
house. Un urpassed view. 
mile to Smith College. fy? 
WM. M. COCHRAN 








rice. 
be C Hecthanegten. 





NEW YORK 


Adirondacks 


If you want a camp or cot 
on any lake in the Adirondac: 
send for an illustrated booklet. 


y F. Roberts Real Estate Office 


| Saranac Lake New York || | 


4 | 


























SOUTH CAROLINA 
GREENACRE | FARM 


can ee, a -~ bt who wish to 

rest and live outdoors in the ideal winter 

= of the high pine and country. 
and care; reasonable. 








2 Lots with 3 Cottages at 


Pine Bluff, North Carolina 


Must be sold to Close estate. Address 
RURAL LIFE CO., Kinderhook, N.Y. 











FOR THE HOME. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook free. 
Correspondence courses. American School 
Home Economics, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED _ 


Business Situations 

INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 
Chicago. 

MAN or woman to travel for old established 
firm. No canvassing. $1,170 first cc pay- 
able woety parsuent to contract. 
advanced. B. G. Nichols, Philadelphia, ™ 
Pepper Building. 


Companions and Domestic Heipers 


TRAINED Speietion managers, matrons, 

— ey School of Home 
Economics, Chicago, L 

WANTED—Matron oa assistant matron 
for a Protestant, Christian children’s home. 
25 inmates, from 4 to 14 years. 8 miles from 
New Haven. Trolley connection. Address, 

giving "7 reterenoes, experience, and wages ex- 
G. Lathrop, Mount Carmel, Conn. 

WANTED Practical young woman who is 
interested and willing to cook, serve, etc., in 
out-of-town tea room ; would consider mother 
and young daughter, who could attend school. 
4,612, Outlook. 

HOSPITALS, cafeterias, acsehs, Seiies 
needing dietitians, ries, 
housekeepers. Miss Richards, 43 49 Westminster 
St., Providence, R. I. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 
PACIFIC Coast? For  enueseainn rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teac! hers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
oe. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


WANTED—Teachers of all subjec' 
ing languages. Apply International 
and Educational Agency, Carnegie 








includ- 
usical 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

YOUNG university woman, exceptional 
scientific, technical training and experience, 
desires position as assistant director, assist- 
ant editor, office er,, executive secre- 
tary, or collaborative assistant. 4610, Outlook. 

A young woman of pitsing personality, 
a executive ability, desires a » peatiees 
where brains and initiative are required. 
Highest references exchanged. 4,616, "Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WELL-informed courier maid, trained 
aS ex rienced traveler, four languag 

er, thoroughly reliabl cocollent 
pw adh en Willing A+ oa Far East or round 
the world. 4,589, O 

SITUATION at as managing h 
keeper. Very Lest saepenees. G. J. R., ore 
Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EDUCATED woman, gncetions a 
keeper, desires —- in family where 
servant is kept. rs. Bell, 132 W. 79th St., 
New York. 

WILL ENTERTAIN in . hesee, as friend 
of daughter’s, young lad hose parents or 
guardians desire her to ve the advantages 
of ane ‘ma a chaperonage with introduc- 
tions that command the entrée into the best 
social circles in New York in winter, and a 
suburb in summer. 4,617, Outlook. 

DOCTOR recommends’ as manager of home 
or companion a young Australian woman 
widowed). Former m r his own 

ome. Possesses unusual ability in rw 
household ; a we with servants. Tucttub 
humorous, well educated, traveled. Fon 
of outdoors. a from former em- 
ployers. 4,587, Outlook 


Teachers and Qnvemenens 
YOUNG lady of refined family, speaking 
French, Spanish, wishes position Seema 
or traveling companion. 4,609, Outlook. 
COMPANION or governess. North Ger- 
man, Protestant, gy now in Colo- 
rado, wishes position by Apa to children 
over 4 years. Will travel. li, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


wine ATE family in Greenwich, Conn. 
to board two children. ecentions] 
po aA Public and private schools 
easily accessible. 4. 1599, Outlook. 

GENERAL shopping. No 5 e. Bank 
reference. Julia marest, laremont 
Ave., New York. 

M. Ww. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
eaten ines 895. No charge; ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New Y: 

WANTED— Young women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and one ‘ales- 
cent invalids. Apply ——e? | 3 
Parker Home, Ne runswick, N. J. 

WE want refined couple, family, or ac- 
credited individuals to share our winter home 
near Biloxi, Miss. 4,613, Outlook 

WANTED—To get address or catalogue of 
fruit trees from responsible nursery in New 
York City. 4,615, Outlook. 














